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WOULD like to begin by expressing on behalf of the 

delegation of the Soviet Union our sincere appreciation 

to Mr. Robinson, the Mayor of San Francisco, for the 
hospitality accorded to us in this marvelous city. 

We are now observing and commemorating the tenth an- 
niversary of the United Nations. That is an important date in 
history. 

Millions upon millions of men and women throughout the 
world will follow particularly closely everything that will be 
said here during these days regarding the preceding period 
in the work of the United Nations. 

The United Nations came into being during the Second 
World War. Its foundations were laid when hostilities were 
still in progress in many countries of Europe, on the broad 
expanses of Asia and in the Atlantic and the Pacific, when 
the greater part of mankind was drawn against its will into 
a war unprecedented in scope and in the destruction it brought 
in its wake. 

[t was then that the renowned anti-Hitlerite coalition was 
formed with the Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Britain at its head, a coalition that inspired the selfless 
struggle for liberation waged by the nations that had been 
attacked by the Fascist invaders and had fallen upon dire 
times. 

In the course of the war sound and amicable relations arose 
between the countries of the anti-Hitlerite coalition. The 
impending menace of Fascist enslavement drew these countries 
closer together. The same impulse brought them together to 
form the United Nations for the purpose of jointly defending 
international peace and security after the war. 

The foundations of the organization were laid by the 


declaration of the four powers on international security signed 
in Moscow on Oct. 30, 1943, by the representatives of the 
Societ Union, the U. S. A., Britain and China. 

The work culminated in San Francisco on June 26, 1945, 
when the United Nations Charter was signed after having 
been thoroughly and carefully considered at the first United 
Nations conference. 

The United Nations Charter begins by declaring that the 
peoples of the United Nations are determined “to save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind.” “To 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of war”’—that is 
the first and foremost objective of the United Nations. The 
peoples face no greater task than to prevent another world 
war. And the United Nations have no greater purpose than 
to secure peace, friendship and cooperation among the 
peoples. 

We should all bear that in mind and be aware of the enor- 
mously important tasks facing the United Nations. That con- 
stitutes Our supreme duty. 

We should not, however, close our eyes to the facts. 


INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


We should not ignore the fact that present-day international 
relations are marked by considerable tensions which are ag- 
gravated periodically by propaganda for a new war. And, in 
particular, we should not lose sight of the fact that any fur- 
ther increase in tension would constitute a threat to peace and 
would give rise to the danger of a mew war. 

Some countries have of late become the scene of an unprece- 
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dented armaments race that lays on the masses of the people 
an enormous burden of military expenditure. Also in progress 
is the constant stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
and the dangerous consequences of this situation constitute 
a natural cause for public alarm. 

Large-scale construction of military bases is going on in 
foreign territories. That these bases are being built up for 
purposes having nothing to do with defense can be deduced 
from the mere fact that they are to be found thousands of 
miles away from the countries constructing them. Can that 
be regarded with equanimity by the states in proximity to 
which the military bases are being built, or, for that matter, 
by those on whose territories the bases are located? 

New military blocs and alliances are constantly being 
formed in Europe, in Asia and in other parts of the world. 
Of late, attempts are being made by all means to draw into 
these military groupings, against the will of their peoples, 
the small countries of the Near and the Middle East. That 
these military alliances are spearheaded against certain other 
states is obvious, and this is indicative of their aggressive 
and imperialistic character. Things have reached such a pass 
that agreements have been concluded to remilitarize Western 
Germany and integrate her into military groupings the ag- 
gressive character of which is well known. These blocs and 
alliances in their turn inevitably lead to the formations of de- 
fense alliances on the other side. 

If propaganda for a new war, which has of late developed 
into Ominous propaganda for precisely an atomic war, should 
continue unabated in some countries; if the armaments race 
should become intensified as well as the building of military 
bases designed not for defense but to attack other coun- 
tries; if the forming of military groupings directed against 
other states should continue as heretofore, then international 
tensions would increase still more. To continue along that 
path means to drive headlong for the third world war. 

That being so, can the fact be ignored that people through- 
out the world do not want another war, that they would pass 
severe condemnation on the attacker, that is to say on those 
who should unleash a new world war? 

Is this not borne out by the ever-growing popular move- 
ment throughout the world designed to prevent a new war 
and to oppose uncompromisingly any attempt by the aggres- 
sive forces of imperialism to precipitate a new world slaugh- 
ter? There can be no doubt that, this being the state of affairs, 
and subject, of course, to the peace-loving countries being 
properly prepared for self-defense, the attacking side respon- 
sible for unleashing a new war would be resolutely con- 
demned as an aggressor and would be totally isolated, moral- 
ly and politically, in the eyes of the whole world, a fact that 
would predetermine its inevitable defeat. 


PATHS TO PEACE 


On the other hand, one cannot fail to notice the numerous 
facts which now show that there are in existence reliable 
paths leading to lasting peace and the consolidation of friend- 
ship among nations. 

Mention should be made of some of these facts. 

Two years have already elapsed since the war in Korea was 
terminated upon the initiative of the peace-loving countries. 
The Korea armistice opened the way for the settlement of the 
Korean problem by peaceful means. The Koreans from the 
North and South should now be helped to re-establish Korea’s 
national unity in accordance with the will of the Korean 


people. 


Last year at the Geneva Conference an end was put to the 


war in Indochina on a basis which in general conforms to the 
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aspirations for national liberation of the peoples living in 
that part of the world. The significance of the Geneva 
agreement can be gauged by the mere fact that this agree- 
ment has met with approval on the part of the peoples of 
Asia. It has also been received with proper understanding in 
Europe and throughout the world. 

A month or so ago the state treaty with Austria was signed. 
At the same time it was agreed that Austria shall not allow 
the building of foreign military bases on her territory, shall 
not enter into any military groupings and shall become a 
neutral state similar to Switzerland. The Soviet Union's 
initiative to that end met with appropriate support on the 
part of the other powers concerned and, what is particularly 
important, on the part of Austria herself. As a result the 
talks led to the settlement of yet another important interna- 
tional issue in Europe. 

A most important recent event has been the settlement of 
relations between the U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia which took 
place during the stay in Belgrade of the delegation represent- 
ing the government of the U. S. S. R. The improvement of 
relations achieved as a result of the Soviet-Yugoslav talks 
meets with the deep-rooted desires and fundamental interests 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. That 
development, moreover, contributes largely to the political 
detente in Europe and to the consolidation of universal peace. 

In this connection reference should be made to the 
groundless inventions circulated in the West to distort the 
meaning and to belittle the significance of the Belgrade talks 
and of their results. It should be emphasized that the agree- 
ment to improve and develop friendly relations between the 
U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia which found its expression in the 
joint declaration is determined not by any transient considera- 
tions, but by the realization that such relations have the ut- 
most importance both for the U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia 
and for the reduction of international tensions and the es- 
tablishment of the necessary trust among nations. 

A particularly noteworthy event is the visit to the Soviet 
Union of the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru. That visit 
has great importance for cementing further the friendly rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and India and also for re- 
ducing international tensions and consolidating peace. 

The facts I have cited, together with a number of other 
facts, show that the policy of reducing international tensions, 
pursued by the Soviet Union and other peace-loving nations, 
is yielding further positive results. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet Government's pro- 
posal to establish diplomatic and trade relations with the 
German Federal Republic [West Germany] and the invita- 
tion extended to Chancellor Adenauer to come to Moscow for 
talks, meet the same purpose. At this point mention should 
be made of the fact that, between the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic [East Germany], relations 
were established at the very outset, and that on the basis of 
these relations political, economic and cultural cooperation is 
being constantly and ever more successfully developed. 

Talks have also been initiated in London for the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the Soviet Union and Japan. 

The conference of the heads of governments of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Great Britain and France is to take 
place in the latter part of July. That conference shall have 
great importance if all its members show a genuine desire to 
€ase tensions in international relations, to settle outstanding 
issues and to consolidate peace. 


As for the United Nations, it must be pointed out that 
that organization has come to occupy a definite and important 
place in international life and that its work has its positive 
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aspects. Some of the discussions there on international prob- 
lems relating to the maintenance of peace and security helped 
to rally public opinion in the fight against the threat of an- 
other war and for the reduction of international tensions. 

We should note, in particular, the great significance of the 
decisions adopted in 1947. It will be recalled, also, that in 
1954 the General Assembly adopted a unanimous resolution 
on the terms of reference of the Disarmament Commission. 

But in pointing to the achievements of the United Nations 
we must not reconcile ourselves to the present state of af- 
fairs which is far from satisfactory. In any case, the United 
Nations must not become either a passive recorder of inter- 
national events or an instrument to be used by this or that 
group of powers for their narrow purposes. 

The United Nations attaches major importance to the en- 
joyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
irrespective of race, sex, language or religion, and it is known 
to be guided by the following basic principles: Equality and 
self-determination of nations; international collaboration and 
noninterference in the internal affairs of other states; settle- 
ment of international disputes by peaceful means; refraining 
from the threat of force in international relations. These 
principles, having been recognized by all the United Nations, 
provide a good basis on which to defend peace and interna- 
tional security and to strive for the development of interna- 
tional collaboration. All this shows that the United Nations 
Charter clearly recognizes the principle of coexistence and 
peaceful cooperation between states representing different so- 
cial and economic systems. It is also clear that coexistence is 
inseparable from the task of strengthening mutual trust among 
nations, of putting an end to the “cold war” and the arms race 
and of developing international economic cooperation on a 
wide scale. 


COEXISTENCE 


Furthermore, it cannot be denied that the United Nations is 
inconceivable without the recognition and implementation of 
the principle of coexistence and joint settlement of interna- 
tional affairs by countries with different social structures, and 
this finds most vivid expression in the charter provisions 
relating to the Security Council. 

It remains for me to recall that the Charter’s rule of unan- 
imity for the five great powers in resolving in the Security 
Council important matters relating to the maintenance of in- 
ternational security was adopted on the initiative of the United 
States Government. The United States Government first pre- 
sented that proposal—which does it credit—on July 18, 1944, 
to the conference of the representatives of the U. S. S. R., 
the U. S. A. and Britain at Dumbarton Oaks. 

However, those who pay lip service to the principle of 
peaceful coexistence sometimes tend to violate that principle 
flagrantly in practice. 


CHINA AND FAR EAST 


The example of China is a case in point. The indisputable 
rights of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United Nations 
have not yet been re-established. Whatever explanations may 
be offered for this abnormal state of affairs, the real reason for 
the violation of China's rights is clear to all. Merely because 
the people’s democratic revolution triumphed in China and 
the Chinese people embarked upon the building of socialism, 
the Chinese People’s Republic is still deprived of its rightful 
place in the United Nations. The situation is obviously un- 
just and unlawful. This unlawfulness can no longer be tolerated 
without undermining confidence in the United Nations. The 
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Chinese People’s Republic must without further procrasti- 
nation be accorded full possibility to have its representa- 
tives both in the General Assembly and in the Security Coun- 
cil. It must not be forgotten that the country in question has 
a population of 600 million and that one out of every four 
persons living on this globe is a Chinese. 

Nor can we ignore the dangerous situation that has de- 
veloped in the Far East, in the area of Taiwan | Formosa] 
and the islands along the mainland of China. It is a well- 
known fact that the island of Taiwan, the Pescadores and the 
coastal islands form an integral part of Chinese territory, 
as recognized in a number of international agreements. The 
United Nations must not reconcile themselves to the fact 
that this integral part of China’s national territory has not 
yet been returned to China, and it is the duty of the organi- 
zation to take appropriate steps to have that important prob- 
lem settled at the earliest possible date. 

An important international conference was recently held in 
Bandung on the initiative of several Asian countries. Twen- 
ty-nine Asian and African nations took part. The fact that they 
represented different social and political systems did not pre- 
vent the conference from working in harmony. All the 
decisions at Bandung were adopted unanimously and the pur- 
pose of these decisions was to consolidate peace and friend- 
ship among nations, to secure their freedom and independence 
and to intensify the struggle against colonialism. All this meets 
the interest of every peace-loving state. In this connection, 
we must note the importance of the fact that the conference 
was attended by countries such as India, Indonesia and 
others. The significance of China’s participation in the con- 
ference is clear in everyone's mind. 

At Bandung the principle of peaceful coexistence again re- 
ceived wide recognition. This was again not merely for those 
participating in the conference but also for other nations 
and the cause of peace in general. 


CONCRETE ACTION NEEDED 


What is obviously needed is something more than just ver- 
bal recognition of the principle of coexistence and peaceful co- 
operation between countries with different social structures. 
In our day, hardly anyone would venture to deny that principle 
openly. The warmongers enjoy no confidence and no credit 
nowadays. 

What we are all interested in today is not merely that 
certain principles be recognized or proclaimed but that con- 
crete action be taken to serve the cause of maintaining and 
cementing international peace and security. 

This being so, we must stress the importance of the Soviet 
Union’s well-known proposal regarding the setting up of a 
system of collective security in Europe. The Soviet draft on 
the subject is designed to insure, with the participation of 
the United States, peace and security for all the countries of 
Europe, irrespective of differences in their social structure. 
This brings out the fundamental differences between this 
draft and the closed military groupings which were formed 
in recent years in contradiction to the basic principles of the 
Charter and which led to a further aggravation of interna- 
tional tensions. 

That proposal of the Soviet Government expresses the es- 
sence of the Soviet Union’s peaceful foreign policy directed 
towards establishing coilective security instead of opposing 
military blocs. The Soviet Government's proposal “on the re- 
duction of armaments, the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the removal of the threat of a new war,” presented in London 
on May 10 to the subcommittee of the disarmament commis- 
sion should be viewed in the same light. 
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LACK OF TRUST 


It will be recalled that through the efforts of the peace- 
loving nations it proved possible recently to stop the 
bloodshed in Korea and Indochina, a fact which largely helped 
to create conditions conducive to the settlement of other out- 
standing international issues. However, it should not be for- 
gotten that the situations which still exist in some parts of 
Europe and Asia are giving rise to serious public concern. 
The primary obstacle to the settlement of outstanding inter- 
national issues is lack of the requisite trust among nations. 
This is particularly true of the great powers which bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and inter- 
national security. 

The world has for a number of years been in a state of 
“cold war,” and the burden of military preparations has been 
falling ever more heavily on the shoulders of the peoples. 
Only the termination of the “cold war” among nations could 
contribute to the reduction of international tensions, the re- 
moval of the threat of another war and the establishment 
of conditions conducive to a tranquil and peaceful life for 
the peoples. That being achieved, the necessary possibilities 
would be opened up for the implementation of a large-scale 
disarmament program with proper international controls. 

All this means that we should pass from words to deeds and 
embark upon such steps as would lead to the establishment 
of the necessary trust among nations. 

The first goals to be achieved are the following: 

Implementation of the General Assembly's well-known 
resolution on the termination of war propaganda in all coun- 
tries; 

Agreement among the great powers to dismantle military 
bases in foreign territories; 

Development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
large-scale industrial, scientific and technical assistance to 
countries which are less fully developed technically; 

Agreement between the U. S. S. R., the U..S. A., Britain 
and France on the withdrawal of their forces from Germany, 
with the exception of small contingents to be temporarily 
left behind, and strict limitation of local police forces in both 
parts of Germany; 

Settlement of outstanding Far Eastern problems in accord- 
ance with the principles of sovereignty and territorial 
integrity; 

Removal of any discrimination hampering the development 
of wide-scale economic cooperation and international trade; 

Extension of international cultural ties, through a wide 
exchange of delegations, and the development of tourism. 


CREATE CLIMATE OF TRUST 


Having made progress in the settlement of these important 
and urgent problems we would largely facilitate the creation 
of an atmosphere of trust among nations. This would help 
create the necessary conditions for the implementation of the 
program of general reduction of armaments and the complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons with genuine international 
controls. 

The proposal of the Soviet Union setting forth this pro- 
gram contemplated the gradual implementation of appropri- 
ate measures in two stages: the first stage provides for meas- 
ures to be put into effect in 1956, while the second stage re- 
fers to measures planned for 1957. 

The substance of the measures proposed is to be seen from 
the following: 

First, about the conventional armaments. 

All the proposals of the U. S. A., Britain, France and Can- 
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ada on the reduction of conventional armaments have been 
incorporated in the Soviet draft of May 10 without any modi- 
fication. That would mean that within the next two years 
the five great powers would have to reduce the strength of 
their armed forces so that they would not exceed the follow- 
ing figures: 

U. S. A—From 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men. 

U. S. §. R.—From 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men. 

China—from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men. 

Britain—Up to 650,000 men. 

France—Up to 650,000 men. 

The Soviet Union further proposes that not later than the 
first half of 1956 a world conference be called to discuss the 
general reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. It is suggested that the armed forces of other states 
be set at a level considerably below that of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGE DENIED 


The proposal for the reduction of conventional armaments 
is in full accord with the levels suggested by the Western pow- 
ers. This being so, it can no longer be said that the Soviet 
Union, China and others would have any special advantages in 
conventional armaments as compared to the other powers. 
Any such objections should now be withdrawn. 

It is up to the U. S. A. and other Western powers to make 
the next move. The U. S. S. R. having accepted in full their 
proposal in regard to conventional armaments, the Western 
powers have no excuse to put off the settlement of the atomic 
weapons problem and they should agree to renounce the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and to outlaw these weapons 
completely as suggested in the Soviet draft. 

To have these steps taken on both sides would mean to con- 
tribute indeed to a detente in international relations and to 
the consolidation of universal peace. 

The Soviet Government has also met the Western powers 
half-way on the question of atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Government has accepted their proposal that 
prior to the complete prohibition of atomic weapons, nations 
should have the right to resort to those weapons for purpose 
of defense against aggression, it being understood that such 
action would be allowed only in exceptional cases and by 
decision of the Security Council. At the same time the Soviet 
Government believes it necessary for the nations to assume 
a solemn obligation not to employ nuclear weapons and to 
consider themselves barred from using them. The Soviet 
Union expresses its willingness to assume this obligation if 
the countries possessing atomic weapons do so, too. Therefore, 
in this case also, it is up to the other powers to make the next 
move. 

The Soviet Government's draft of May 10 not only con- 
tains new proposals on the general reduction of armaments 
and the outlawing of atomic and hydrogen weapons but it 
also provides for certain specific measures relating to effective 
international controls over the implementation of the pro- 
visions in question. 

According to our proposal this shall be served by the 
establishment, on a basis of mutuality, of control posts in 
large ports, on railroad junctions, on highways and in the 
airports in all the countries concerned. These control posts 
shall be installed by the international control organ, and 
their responsibility shall be to see to it that no dangerous con- 
centration of land, air and naval forces takes place, in order 
to forestall any attack of one nation upon another. Further- 
more, the international control organ shall have a system of 
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inspection set up on a permanent basis. This inspection shall 
have, in all the countries adhering to the appropriate conven- 
tion, its own staff of inspectors who, at all times, shall have 
unlimited access to the objects of control. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S ROLE 


These are the basic proposals put forward by our country 
on the reduction of armament, the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the removal of the threat of a new war. The 
Chinese People’s Republic, obviously, should be a party to 
any discussion of these matters. The Soviet Government ex- 
pects that other governments, too, will shortly state their 
views on all these matters. 

Here in San Francisco we are among the American people. 
As the representative of my country I would like to stress 
the good feelings of the Soviet people for the people of the 
United States. 

Everyone will agree that it depends largely on the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the United States to consolidate peace 
and security in order that trust and tranquillity be secured in 
this world for many years to come. That is precisely what is 
desired by the Soviet people who are confident that that is 
also the desire of the people of America. 

Existing differences between governments can be resolved 
and the distrust that has arisen among nations should and 
can be dispelled if both the Soviet people and the Americans 
make the necessary efforts, without minimizing difficulties 
of the task and filled with the desire to safeguard peace and 
their national interest in accordance with the principles of 
the United Nations. 

We are about to enter the second decade in the history of 
the United Nations. Today, as never before, the basic duties of 
the organization are to make peace secure and to prevent a 
new war. The sublime and noble task faced by the United 
Nations is to bring about a peaceful and tranquil life for 
the peoples of the world. Whatever the criticisms of the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations during the past years, and spe- 
cifically some of its steps during the more acute interna- 
tional conflicts, there is no reason for us to underrate the 
importance of its existence and the usefulness of its further 
activities for the cause of peace and security. It must and 
can work considerably better, more actively and more 
effectively if we, the members of this most important of 
international organizations see to it that the United Na- 
tions act as much as possible in harmony with its great 
purposes and principles. 

Certainly, the experience of the first decade has reaffirmed 
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in full the just and progressive character of the principles on 
which the United Nations is based. These principles must 
continue to be the immovable foundation stones of its activity. 

And it is not fortuitous that these principles are, one way or 
another, finding expression in numerous international acts, in- 
cluding those not directly related to the United Nations. This 
is true, for instance, of the well-known five principles that 
last year formed the basis of a joint declaration by the Repub- 
lic of India and the Chinese People’s Republic. This is also 
true of the ten principles adopted at the conference of Asian 
and African countries and a number of other international 
acts, 


ECONOMIC TALKS PROPOSED 


The United Nations is also facing new tasks. 

The time is ripe, for instance, to consider the question of 
calling a world economic conference to facilitate the develop- 
ment of international trade. 

Only an authoritative international center like the United 
Nations would be capable of coping with the task of conven- 
ing such a conference attended both by members and non- 
members of the organization. 

All this goes to show that the work of the United Nations 
and its practical acts require a great deal of improvement. The 
experience accumulated through the years will, of course, 
prove valuable. Even more important is the growing realiza- 
tion of the need to raise to a higher leve! the activity of the 
United Nations as a whole in order that the activity may be 
in full conformity with the noble purposes and principles of 
the organization. 

The United Nations can and should play an outstanding 
part in the efforts to cement peace. The United Nations 
should do all it can to put an end to existing international 
tension and to facilitate the achieving of mutuai trust among 
the nations, an achievement which would meet the desires of 
the peoples for peace and for a tranquil and peaceful life. 

We are now entering a new decade. The responsibility of 
the United Nations for the future of the nations, for peace 
and the welfare of mankind has never been greater. Every 
act of the United Nations should be imbued with the reali- 
zation of that high responsibility. 

The Soviet Union is fully conscious of the place held in the 
United Nations by our Socialist state. 

The Soviet Union shall do all it can to support the United 
Nations in all its endeavors in order to bring about lasting 
peace and international security. 


U. N. Charter Calls For Collective Effort 


KEY TO FUTURE PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State of the U. S. 


Delivered at the United Nations Tenth Anniversary Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 24, 1955 


NNIVERSARIES can be both pleasant and useful oc- 
casions. This meeting is of that kind. We look back- 
ward and see much that was good. We look forward 

and see much of promise. 


I 


The United Nations has already shown that it is here to 


stay. One proof is the presence here of 37 foreign ministers 
who have come from all parts of the earth. Another proof is 
the fact that, since its founding,‘no member nation has sought 
to withdraw; and there is a long, too long, waiting list of 
qualified nations which want to become members. 

This esteem for the United Nations is based on solid ac- 


complishments. 
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In the political field, there have been moments of triumph, 
as when the United Nations enabled Iran to bring about 
withdrawal of foreign troops from its soil. And when it 
helped Greece to overcome the threat of Communist sub- 
version, And above all when it saved the Republic of Korea 
by organizing collective defense. 

In the field of non-self-governing territories, the United 
Nations, working through the Trusteeship Council and other- 
wise, improves the lot of many dependent peoples and brings 
them nearer the goal of self-government or independence. 

Through its Declaration of Human Rights, the United 
Nations holds aloft a standard which will lead increasingly to 
respect for the individual human being and his sacred God- 
given rights. 

Through the Economic and Social Cour il, much is being 
done to improve the economic and social conditions of the 
less-developed areas of the world. 

We live in the atomic age. And members of the United 
Nations, responding to President Eisenhower's stirring pro- 
posal, are joining together to create an international agency 
which will harness for human welfare what was only a 
weapon of war. 

Above and beyond concrete actions is the all-pervading 
mcral influence which the United Nations exerts. In fulfill- 
ment of the words of Arthur H. Vandenberg—a name never 
to be forgotten here—our General Assembly has become a 
“town meeting of the world,” exercising a guiding and enlight- 
ening influence on the conduct of all nations. 

These achievements explain why, throughout the world, 
the United Nations is held in high respect. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his opening greeting to you, the United States 
takes pride in its loyal support of the United Nations in all 
these manifold activities which benefit mankind. 


II 


The vision of the founders was indeed a lofty one. They met, 
while war still raged, determined to save mankind from the 
scourge of future war. But the charter they wrote does not 
call for peace at any price. The peace of the charter is a 
peace of justice; it is a peace which will assure to all nations 
great and small the right to be genuinely independent; it is 
a peace which will enable all individuals, however humble, 
to enjoy their God-given right to freedom. 

To attain these high goals, the charter calls upon the na- 
tions to work together. Fellowship is indeed the essence of 
the charter. No solidarity effort could win for any nation the 
charter’s goals. Collective effort is needed to preserve free- 
dom. Without collective strength despotism would have free 
rein; the rights of nations would be trampled under foot, and 
human beings would be made slaves. 

The founders of the United Nations endowed the charter 
with the flexibility needed to keep alive this concept of collec- 
tive effort that these unpredictable times demand. A secure 
peace still eludes us. But that spirit of collective effort im- 
plicit in the charter, if practiced in good faith and with crea- 
tive will, can guide us toward the ultimate goal of man— 
peace with freedom. 


Ill 


We all know that certain of the activities of the United Na- 
tions have been gravely hampered by the use—abuse-—of 
veto power in the Security Council. This has prevented the 
Security Council from discharging many of its intended func- 
tions. Also, the Security Councii has never brought into being 
the security force which it was supposed to command. The 
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reason is that the members have not sufficiently trusted each 
other to make it practicable for them to unite their forces. 

Happily, the framers of the charter realized the limitations 
under which the Security Council might operate. They did not 
require the members to risk their future on a rigid all-or- 
nothing proposition. They provided alternatives. Article 51 
permits like-minded nations with common problems of de- 
fense to join together under the charter for their collective 
protection against aggression. This has been widely availed of 
by nations which trusted each other and which felt bound 
together by a sense of common destiny. 

The first so to act were the 21 American Republics. They 
had been closely associated for a century and a half. They 
knew each other, and they trusted each other. So, in 1947, they 
made their Rio pact. It recognized that an armed attack against 
any American state was an attack against them all. 

Others followed in that way. There was the Brussels Pact of 
1948; the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949; and the Manila 
Pact of 1954. Now, there are the London and Paris Accords 
of 1954, which bring about the beginning of Western Eu- 
ropean Union, a union long dreamed of by men of vision and 
goodwill, but which, until now, has eluded human grasp. 

Every one of these collective security arrangements em- 
bodies the basic principle of the United Nations Charter, a 
principle which in turn derives from the teachings of all the 
great religions, that people have the right and the duty to help 
each other. 

Every one of these arrangements also gives added security 
even to the nonparticipants. There is less armament, because 
multiplication of armament is avoided when the force that 
protects one is equally at the service of many. Also, the mili- 
tary power and facilities of a coalition tend to become dis- 
tributed and not within the control of any single nation. 

In international affairs, as in domestic affairs, the sharing 
of power is the best safeguard against abuse. 

Power which is shared among a group of independent 
sovereign nations cannot be used effectively unless the partici- 
pating countries are in accord. Such accord would be totally 
unattainable except for collective self-defense. 

Because collective security responds to the needs and high- 
est aspirations of mankind, it has been invoked by many 
nations. 

The United States, which in 1914 and again in 1939, sought 
safety in neutrality, has now learned by that hard experience 
that security lies in collective action. We believe that the 
power which we possess ought to be made available for the 
protection of others, just as we desire the help of others for 
our own defense. So, the United States is today a party to 
mutual security treaties which bind us collectively with the 
defense of no less than 44 countries. We are proud to have 
these multiple ties of trust and confidence. 

These systems conform to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. They carry into effect the charter ideal of fellowship. 
They operate under the principles of the charter, and they 
are subject to the influence of this organization. They have 
attacked no nation; they have threatened no nation; and they 
thwart no nation that does not covet the land and peoples over 
which collective security stands guard. 


IV 


Out of the evolutionary process I describe, much good has 
come. Speakers who preceded me have referred to encourag- 
ing international developments, particularly some of recent 
months. Wars have been ended in Korea and Indochina; the 
Austrian State Treaty has been signed; relations between 
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the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have improved, the Soviet 
Union seeks diplomatic and trade relations with the German 
Federal Republic; and peace talks have begun between the 
Soviet Union and Japan. 

These are indeed significant developments. But in our re- 
joicing, let us not forget why they have occurred, or the 
sequence of events that have brought us where we are. If we 
forget that, we will have lost the key to a future of peace and 
prosperity. 

What has happened is because certain nations backed 
steadfastly «he principles of the United Nations and backed 
them with a resolve that, if need be, carried with it blood and 
treasure. 

Today there is no longer fighting in Korea. But why? The 
reason is that 16 members responded to the call of the United 
Nations and fought the aggressor who had struck from the 
Communist North and almost immediately overran South 
Korea. After 3 years of bitter fighting, the aggressors were 
back at, or behind, their point of beginning. The aggression 
had failed. Then, and only then, did the aggressor accept an 
armistice and end the killing. It is indeed strange to hear this 
triumph of collective security now hailed as proof of the 
peace-loving character of the aggressor and its supporters. 
If they had had their way we would today be commemorating 
the fifth anniversary of the demise of the United Nations. 

Today there is an armistice in Indochina. It was negotiated 
a year ago at Geneva, But shortly prior to the Geneva meet- 
ing several members of the United Nations made clear that 
continuance of the fighting would carry a threat to all of 
Southeast Asia and require consideration of collective defense 
within the framework of the United Nations Charter. 

Today there is an Austrian Treaty. It is a treaty which 
could, and should, have been signed years ago. For nearly a 
decade .,ustria was deprived of its freedom and its economy 
was exploited by one of the occupying powers. During this 
period of travail Austria's courage was sustained by the moral 
and material succor of friendly powers and by the backing of 
its hopes by the United Nations. In the long run, that com- 
bination prevailed to win a victory for justice. 

Today, Yugoslavia is no longer the target for abuse. An 
orchestrated threat began in 1948, when Yugoslavia asserted 
its national independence and broke away from an alien yoke. 
During the next 7 years Yugoslavia was helped militarily and 
economically by nations which differed from its government 
in almost every respect except for one, namely, the right of 
Yugoslavia to be a truly independent, sovereign nation. 

Today, the Soviet Union seeks diplomatic and economic 
relations with the German Federal Republic. That develop- 
ment comes after many years of hostility, during which the 
Federal Republic was given security and economic support by 
those who believe in the right of the Germans to have an in- 
dependent existence under a government of their own 
choosing. 

Today, there is a possibility of peace between the Soviet 
Union and Japan. Four years ago, in this same room, 49 na- 
tions signed the Japanese Peace Treaty, a treaty of reconcilia- 
tion. I recall how, from this very platform, that peace was 
bitterly assailed and rejected by some. But now, as a result of 
the treaty of San Francisco, Japan has resumed a place of honor 
and dignity in the community of nations, so that some na- 
tions now seek peaceful relations which 4 years ago they 
spurned. 

Throughout all of these events, there runs a common theme, 
the theme of fellowship. Those who believed in the principles 
of our charter have helped each other, and in so doing, they 
have helped themselves. 
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Some say that what has happened marks the beginning of 
an era. I believe that can be. Certainly, the United States, I 
pledge you, will do all that lies within its power to make it 
so. But we do not forget, we dare not forget, that some of 
those who now hail the recent developments are precisely 
those who sought for years to stop them. 

It is not unprecedented to see men make a virtue of neces- 
sity. Today, the necessity for virtue has been created by a 
stalwart thwarting of efforts to subvert our charter. If we 
want to see that virtue continue, I suggest that it may be 
prudent to continue what has produced it. 

Steadfastness to principle and sacrifice for principle are the 
proven price of the good that we have won. It would be reck- 
less to expect further good at any lesser price. To achieve 
peace with justice, peace with sovereignty for nations great 
and small, peace with respect for human beings without regard 
to class, will require sustaining the effort, the sacrifice, the 
solidarity which has brought us where we are today. Much 
has been accomplished, but more, much more, remains. 

There exists the problem of German unification. For 10 
years, part of Germany has been severed from the rest. That 
unnatural division of a great people constitutes a grave injus- 
tice. It is an evil which cannot be indefinitely prolonged with- 
out breeding more evil to plague the world. 

In Eastern Europe are nations, many with long and proud 
record of national existence, which are in servitude. They were 
liberated from one despotism only to be subjected to another, 
in violation of solemn international undertakings. 

In Asia, there is a Chinese Communist regime which be- 
came an aggressor in Korea, for which it stands condemned 
by the United Nations. It promoted aggression in Indochina, 
and has used force and the threat of force to support its am- 
bitions in the Taiwan area. Recent developments, including 
the influence of the Bandung Conference, suggest that the im- 
mediate threat of war may have receded. Let us pray that 
this is so. But the situation in Asia remains one that cannot 
be regarded with equanimity. 

Also, we cannot forget the existence of that apparatus 
known as international communism. It constitutes a world- 
wide conspiracy to bring into power a form of government 
which never in any country, at any time, was freely chosen 
by the people, and which destroys the reality of independence. 
At Caracas last year the Organization of American States 
found that the activities of international communism consti- 
tuted alien intervention in the internal affairs of nations, and 
were a threat to international peace and security. This threat 
should end. 

Finally, there is the urgent problem of limiting the crushing 
burden of armaments, For many years the United States and 
its friends have sought to find ways to carry out the mandate 
of the charter to reduce the diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources. Nearly a decade ago, 
the United States made a proposal to internationalize atomic 
energy. This, if accepted, would have prevented the present 
competitive production of these weapons of awesome de- 
structive power. 

This unprecedented proposal was made at a time when the 
United States was sole possessor of this weapon. It was 
rejected. 

This proposal was subsequently followed up by new pro- 
posals for the control and regulation of armaments and the 
establishment of an international organ to supervise an honest 
disarmament program. These proposals too were spurned. 
But the Soviet Union recently indicated that it might be pre- 
pared seriously to consider the initiative which had been taken 
months before by other members of the United Nations Dis- 
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armament Subcommittee. Let us hope that these indications 
can be translated into concrete action making possible limi- 
tations of armament which are, in fact, dependable and not a 
fraud. 

These are some of the problems that confront us as we 
face the future. They are problems which cannot be met if 
we shut our eyes to them, or if we are weak, confused, or 
divided. They are problems that can be met if we are faith- 
ful to the principles of our Charter, if we work collectively 
to achieve their application, and if we are prepared to labor 
and sacrifice for the future as we have in the past. 

The United States asks no nation to do what it is not pre- 
pared to do itself. Any nation that bases its actions and atti- 
tudes in international affairs on the principles of the Charter 
will receive the wholehearted cooperation of the United 
States. 

Admittedly, the problems we face are not easy to solve and 
they will not be quickly solved. There is room for many hon- 
est differences of opinion. But the existence of hard, unsolved 
problems need not itself be a source of danger and hostility 
if the nations will bring to the common task the spirit of 
our Charter. 

There is one extremely simple method of bringing an end 
to what is called the “cold war’—observe the Charter of the 
United Nations; refrain from the use of force or the threat 
of force in international relations and from the support and 
direction of subversion against the institutions of other 
countries. 
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To bring the cold war to an end, seven points are not 
needed; this one is sufficient. 

It is in that spirit that we go to Geneva, and we hope to 
find that spirit shared. 

If so, we can find there new procedures, or at least de- 
velop a new impetus, which will help to solve some of these 
vast and stubborn problems that still confront us. 

We shall not, at Geneva, assume to act as a world director- 
ate with the right to determine the destinies of others. Good 
solutions do not come from such a mood. We shall 
seek to find procedures such that all nations directly con- 
cerned can fully assert whatever rights and views they have. 

In other words, we shall try to carry into the Geneva Con- 
ference the spirit which has been generated by this commem- 
orative gathering of 60 nations. The sentiments which have 
been here expressed can inspire new strength, new determina- 
tion, and a new spirit of fidelity to the principles of the 
United Nations founders. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than to cite the pledge 
made here last Monday by the President of the United States: 

“We, with the rest of the world, know that a nation’s vision 
of peace cannot be attained through any race in armaments. 
The munitions of peace are justice, honesty, mutual under- 
standing, and respect for others. 

“So believing and so motivated, the United States will leave 
no stone unturned to work for peace. We shall reject no 
method however novel, that holds out any hope however 
faint, for a just and lasting peace.” 


Communism Constitutes a Real Menace 
To United Nations 


WE MUST LOOK REALITIES IN THE FACE 
By DR. GEORGE K. C. YEH 
Minister for Foreign Affaiws of the Republic of China 
Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the United Nations, San Francisco, California, June 23, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT and fellow delegates: 

We are gathered here to commemorate the 10th 

anniversary of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter. It is fitting and proper that we should celebrate this 
historic event in San Francisco. For it was here, in this very 
hall, that the Charter was signed. On behalf of my delega- 
tion, I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the Mayor 
and the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco for their invi- 
tation and hospitality which have made it possible for the 
celebrations to be held here. 

My delegation welcomes this opportunity to reaffirm my 
country’s faith in the purposes and principles of the Charter. 
It recalls, not without a measure of pride, the part my govern- 
ment had played in the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter. At the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations in 1944,. the 
Chinese Government put forward certain proposals which 
were subsequently presented to the San Francisco Conference. 
These proposals were: (1) The Charter should provide spe- 
cifically that adjustment or settlement of international dis- 
putes should be achieved with due regard for the principles of 
justice and international law, (2) The Assembly should be 
responsible for initiating studies and making recommenda- 
tions in respect to the development and revision of the rules 
and principles of international law, and (3) The Economic 


and Social Council should provide for the promotion of edu- 
cational and other forms of cultural cooperation. These pro- 
posals were finally incorporated in Articles 1, ‘3, and 55 
of the Charter. 

When we met here ten years ago to put the Charter into 
final shape, the war in Europe was being won, but in Asia 
the enemy was still fighting with unabated ferocity. It was 
the opinion of some military experts that many thousands 
of men would have to be sacrificed before the enemy could 
be brought to surrender. My country and people had been 
bearing the brunt of the war in Asia for eight long years, 
and for four of which we had fought alone. During these 
eight years we had more than once been approached by the 
enemy to agree to a cease-fire and a settlement on terms not 
altogether unfavorable. But we had rejected all such offers. We 
had rejected them because we felt we were fighting for a 
principle on which we could not afford to compromise. It had 
always been our belief that peace without justice was some- 
thing not worth seeking. For this reason, we came to San 
Francisco in 1945 with the conviction that if the postwar 
world was to be a better and happier one, it must be built on 
the foundation of law and justice. And this great principle 
was written into the Charter. 

This special session offers a suitable occasion for a review 
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of the work of the United Nations. What has it achieved? 
Where has it failed in the light of the purposes and principles 
of the Charter, and why? And lastly, what are the hopes and 
expectations of my Government toward this international 
body? These are some of the questions to which I propose 
to address myself on this memorative occasion. 

A cursory review of the work of this organization will 
reveal that in all the principal organs and specialized agen- 
cies, the largest measure of progress has been achieved where 
the cooperation of the nations concerned has been most un- 
stinting and the ideological conflict the least acute. We have 
seen the introduction and expansion of the Technical Assist- 
ance Programs, the steady advancement of political, economic 
and educational institutions in the trust territories, the creation 
and bringing into relationship with the United Nations of a 
number of specialized agencies in the field of economic and 
social cooperation and the adoption of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. In the political field the United Nations played 
an important part in the emergence of Indonesia and Libya 
as independent states. Here we have two instances of colonies 
achieving freedom and full sovereignty with the assistance 
of this international body. Here, also, the change was ef- 
fected on the basis of mutual sympathy, respect and under- 
standing. My delegation takes just pride in the fact that my 
government has always championed the rights of the colonial 
peoples in their struggle for independence and freedom. 

Looking back on the past decade, we are struck by the fact 
that the influence of the United Nations has been mainly con- 
fined to the Free World and that its action has been most ef- 
fective where it is not hampered by the misuse of the veto 
power and deliberate obstruction on the part of certain pow- 
ers. In this connection I wish to compliment the honorable 
delegate from Cuba on his eloquent statement on this sub- 
ject yesterday. 

Thus far, the greatest landmark in the history of the United 
Nations has undoubtedly been the collective action authorized 
by the Security Council in 1950 to counter Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, The resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on that occasion, together with the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution of the General Assembly remains the most 
positive action ever taken by this organization. It brought 
about for the first time a United Nations enforcement action 
to repel aggression. By that action, the United Nations be- 
came once again a repository of the world’s hopes for security 
and justice. Ir demonstrated to the world that collective secur- 
ity was indeed possible. But I am sure, Mr. President, we all 
agree that there have been more than just one occasion in 
these past ten years when such action by the United Nations 
could have aided the cause for which we all stand. 

Like all products of the human mind, the Charter is, of 
course, not perfect. But it must be remembered that the suc- 
cess or failure of an international organization like the United 
Nations depends not so much on the perfection of a written 
document as on the spirit which animates its members. If the 
United Nations is to work as an effective organ for inter- 
national peace and security, its state-members must unreserv- 
edly dedicate themselves to this common task and must be 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices in defense of the prin- 
ciples for which the Charter stands. I am pleased to note that 
this view has been shared by several speakers before me. 

The problem with which this organization and the whole 
free world is faced today is the rapid advance of a force dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the very goals we erected here ten 
years ago, a force which recognizes no will or law above itself. 
That force, Mr. President, is Communism. This advance has 
been gained through the creation of carefully timed periods 
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of alternating tension and relaxation—a calculated plan to 
exploit the world’s fear of war and longing for peace. We 
must look realities in the face. We must realize that Com- 
munism—with all its devious methods of aggression—con- 
stitutes a real menace and must be stopped before there can 
be lasting peace. 

In the preamble of the Charter, for instance, we are called 
upon to reaffirm our faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person. Further, we are en- 
joined to establish the conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained and to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. These are indeed noble aims. And yet, need I say 
that in our world today, there are vast areas where funda- 
mental human rights, where freedom, and where the dignity 
and worth of the human person are but a mockery? 

As we commemorate the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations, our conscience cannot but be troubled by the spec- 
tacle of millions of human beings languishing in subhuman 
conditions in the labor camps of Eastern Europe and Asia, of 
many more millions who are denied the freedom of religion, 
occupation and election. We cannot and should not forget 
them. They are our fellow human beings. Furthermore, world 
peace and human freedom are inseparable. As long as a large 
section of the world’s population continues to live under con- 
ditions of abject slavery, there can be no durable peace. Those 
who do not respect the rights of men at home are not likely 
to respect the rights of smaller and weaker nations. Recent 
history has made this demonstrably clear. 

In Europe the advance of world Communism has been 
somewhat checked by a policy of strength. In Asia, on the 
other hand, Communist expansion forges ahead with renewed 
vigour. Let us not blink at the facts. A state of permanent 
tension exists in Korea. In Indo-China the Communists have 
broken pledges made at Geneva and have used the tactics 
of infiltration and subversion in South Vietnam. The eventual 
objective, no doubt, is to bring the whole country under 
Communism. In many parts of Malaya, Communist guerrilla 
forces, supported and directed by Peiping, have been terror- 
izing the local population for eight long years. The end is 
not yet in sight. More recently the Communists in Singapore 
have instigated violence and fomented labor unrest. Com- 
munist influence in the schools and labor unions are grow- 
ing with every passing day. The future certainly does not 
augur well for that part of the world. 

The Chinese Communists have never observed, or even 
paid lip service to, United Nations Charter provisions re- 
specting the obligations of all nations to preserve peace, to 
fulfill international obligations, or to respect human rights 
and freedom. On the mainland the Chinese people are suffer- 
ing from acts of tyranny and oppression never before known 
in Chinese history. My delegation has, over the past years, 
brought before the various organs of the United Nations facts 
and statistics concerning the fate of the Chinese people under 
Communist rule. These statistics have, for the most part, been 
produced by the Communists themselves. Unlike Hitler, who 
took care to keep concentration camps and other unsavory 
practices out of the public eye, the regime of Mao Tse-tung has 
taken a perverse pleasure in bragging about the number of 
executions, the number of slave laborers and such matters. 
What, then, is the nature of this regime? Let us look briefly 
at the record. 

By October, 1952, the regime had been responsible for the 
deaths of more than 14,000,000 people in the preceding five 
years. That same month, one minister of the Red regime 
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claimed that 10,370,000 conscripted laborers had participated 
in work under his military ministry “under the supervision 
of 320,000 armed police.” The number of such slave laborers 
on the Chinese mainland exceeds 20 million. This regime has 
brainwashed into abject submission some of the finest intel- 
lectuals in the world. It has extorted foreign exchange from 
the overseas relatives of people living under its control by 
vafious means of threat and biackmail. It has dumped nar- 
cotics onto the world market, causing a major international 
narcotics problem. It has adopted a systematic plan for de- 
stroying the foundation of Confucian culture. It has re- 
duced the status of the farmer to that of a slave laborer. It 
has made religion an instrument of state policy, and true 
followers of all religious faiths are being subjected to torture 
and persecution. 

This Chinese Communist regime is not based upon peace 
but war. Its whole structure and philosophy are designed for 
conflict. Its daily slogan is “struggle’—struggle between 
classes and struggle between nations. Its major success to date 
has been the creation of a military machine with which to 
threaten its neighbors and the rest of the world. The leaders 
of this regime make no secret of the fact that warfare has 
been a key factor in their achievements. And like all Com- 
munist dictatorships, Mao Tse-tung’s regime is based on de- 
ceit and duplicity. For instance, the Chinese Communists 
have charged the United Nations with aggression in Korea, 
a position from which they have never retreated. In like 
manner and with complete disregard for facts, the Chinese 
Communists have revealed their own nature before the world 
by such charges as that the United States engaged in germ 
warfare in Korea or that Catholic orphanages in China com- 
mitted genocide. 

The Chinese Communists are so devoid of humanitarian 
feelings that they scornfully turned down all offers of as- 
sistance from the International Red Cross last summer when 
the mainland was suffering the worst floods in the memory 
of living men. What was more, at a time when thousands 
of people were dying of starvation and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were scrubbing the countryside for roots and 
wild berries, the Communists continued to ship rice and other 
food items abroad in exchange for machinery and industrial 
materials which were considered vital to the strengthening 
of their military potential. This then, in brief, is the type of 
regime with which we are confronted in Asia. I raise this 
not as a matter of debate, but merely to call attention to 
facts which the United Nations must face now and in the 
future. 

Despite the Communist regime’s cynical contempt for the 
United Nations, despite all the crimes it has committed 
against humanity, voices are being raised urging negotiations 
with it outside the United Nations on the model of the 
Geneva Conference. The ultimate hope of those who favor 
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this kind of negotiation is to appease the Chinese Com- 
munists by admitting them to this great international organi- 
zation. 

Such people never tire of telling us that Communism is 
in China to stay and that it is realistic to recognize facts as 
they are, even though we do not like them. They exaggerate 
the Communist power and conjure up the spectre of another 
world war. The Communists, taking advantage of this situation 
have not hesitated to exploit our fear of war to’ attain their 
objectives. That is the reason why we hear so much of the 
“Formosan Crisis.” In fact, the tension in the Formosan 
Strait is not a recent thing. It has been there since 1949. The 
Communists are now using it as a political weapon to gain 
international advantage. The fact is you cannot prevent war 
by rewarding the aggressor. You can only succeed in whet- 
ting his appetite and thus make war inevitable. 


It may be recalled that some 20 years ago the League of 
Nations was faced with a challenge not unlike that which now 
confronts the United Nations. Fascist Italy invaded Ethiopia. 
Emperor Haile Selassie, just before his exile, warned the 
Great Powers of the perils of appeasement. He said, “Do the 
people of the world not realize that by fighting on until the 
bitter end I am not only performing my sacred duty to my 
people, but standing guard in the last citadel of collective 
security? Are they too blind to see that I have my responsi- 
bilities to the whole of humanity to face?” Later, he appealed 
to the League of Nations “I am here today,” he declared, 
“. . . to give Europe warning of the doom that awaits it 
if it bows before the fast accompli ... If a strong govern- 
ment finds that it can with impunity destroy a weak people, 
then the hour has struck for that weak people to appeal to 
the League of Nations to give its judgment in all freedom. 
God and history will remember your decision .” The 
League, as we know, turned a deaf ear to the Emperor's plea. 
Fascist aggression went on unchecked. The League's inaction 
spelled its doom. 

Today, the same challenge is being flung at the United 
Nations, and such countries as Korea, Vietnam and the 
Republic of China are faced with an aggressor far more 
ruthless and determined than Mussolini. Let us hope that the 
United Nations, unlike its predecessor, will face up to the 
Communist challenge squarely and without equivocation. Let 
us hope that the United Nations will not let itself be turned 
into an instrument of appeasement. Let us hope that this 
great international body will remain steadfast and true to the 
high principles and purposes embodied in its Charter. As 
we enter the second decade of our existence, we should once 
again remind ourselves that the road to peace is tortuous and 
long and that durable peace will only come when it is built, 
not on the shifting sand of expediency, but on the rock of 
moral strength. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
By DR. EELCO N. VAN KLEFFENS 
Presiding Officer at the United Nations Tenth Anniversary Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 26, 1955 


CONSIDERABLE number of representatives of mem- 

ber states have informed me of their general desire that 

I should sum up at this final session the sense of the 
meeting during this week of commemoration, which has 


become also a week of rededication. I believe that, to the best 
of my ability, I can summarize the statements of the mem- 
bers as follows: 

1. All members participants in the commemorative meet- 
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ing of the United Nations assembled in San Francisco on the 
tenth anniversary of the organization have reaffirmed their 
common determination to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war. The ten years since June 26, 1945, have 
given new meaning and urgency to this universal aspiration 
of the peopies, for they know that another war fought with 
the weapons now at their disposal would bring untold calam- 
ities to mankind. Their aim is peace, based in accordance 
with the explicit text of the Charter on security, justice and 
good neighborliness. 

2. They proclaim again their common dedication to the 
purposes and principles formulated in the United Nations 
Charter. They recognize that the hope of enduring peace rests 
upon how well the nations carry out these purposes and up- 
hold these principles in their relations with each other. 

3. They have reaffirmed their determination to make new 
efforts to settle international disputes, as the Charter calls upon 
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them to do, by peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security, and justice, are not endangered, 
and to live together in peace and amity. 

4. They have pledged themselves equally to press for- 
ward in the search for agreement on a disarmament plan that 
can provide a greater measure of security to the nations and 
remove the threat of atomic destruction from the world. They 
declare their belief in the determination of the nations to 
direct the creative resources, thus freed from the burden of 
armaments, to the improvement of the lives of peoples every- 
where. 

The difficulties before us are as evident as the dangers and 
disappointments of the past. But we have the Charter as our 
guide, the Charter which prescribes that the United Nations 
shall be used as a center for harmonizing the actions of the 
member states. 


Indian and Soviet Relations 


FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION BETWEEN OUR PEOPLE 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India 
Delivered in Moscow, U.S.S.R., June 21, 1955 


REGRET that I cannot talk to you in Russian. There 
will be a translation of what I am going to say. 

Two weeks ago we arrived in the Soviet Union and 
soon we shall be leaving this great country. During this time 
we have seen many cities and interesting things. Everywhere 
we were given a most hospitable welcome. No words can ex- 
press my gratitude to the people of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless I want to express to the Prime Minister, the 
Government and the people our respect and deep feelings for 
the Soviet Union. 

We came here in order to bring the good wishes of the 
Indian people to the Soviet people. 

We thank you for your warm feelings and good wishes for 
our people and our land. 

We came here to show the people of the Soviet Union that 
many of us with deep interest followed the great changes and 
events which took place in the Soviet Union. 

Almost at the same time as the October Revolution led by 
the great Lenin, we in India began a new phase in our struggle 
for freedom. Our people for many years were engaged in this 
struggle with courage and patience. And although under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi we followed another path we 
were influenced by the example of Lenin. 


DIFFERENCE IN METHODS 


In spite of this difference in our methods there were never 
in our people unfriendly feelings toward the Soviet people. 
We did not understand certain events that took place in your 
country just as you probably did not understand much of what 
was done in our country. 

We wished the Soviet Union success in the great and new 
experiment which it was carrying out and tried where we 
could to learn from it. 

Conditions in our countries were different. Our geography, 
history, traditions and culture were also different as well as the 
circumstances in which they developed. 

We assumed that the rule of one country over the other is 
something repulsive. While fighting for our own freedom we 
sympathized with the efforts of other countries. 


We sympathized with the efforts of countries struggling 
against a foreign or autocratic rule in order to reach a com- 
plete freedom. The situation of each country depends in many 
respects on the experiences lived through while every people 
have got their own particularities. 

They cannot, however, live under foreign rule, they can 
develop and progress only when they reach the goal of in- 
dependence and when they are able to rely on their own 
strength. 


EXTIRPATE HATRED 


We must extirpate hatred in the whole world. Peace cannot 
be created out of war or out of a threat of a war. We in India 
have devoted ourselves to the cause of peace and even in in- 
ternal struggles we try to use peaceful means. 

Peace is indivisible whether considered from the point of 
view of our own progress or our cherished tasks. Therefore 
we will strive for peace and we will do everything in order to 
solve this important question in a common effort with other 
countries. 

I would like to congratulate the Soviet Government in con- 
nection with a number of measures it has recently taken which 
resulted in easing of international tension and were a con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. In particular, I would like to 
mention the latest Soviet disarmament proposals which are a 
step forward on the road leading to the solution of this com- 
plex problem. 

Disarmament is a necessity, if we want to safeguard peace. 

We believe in democracy and we set ourselves the task of 
establishing in our country a Socialist society by peaceful 
means. No matter what form of socialism or democracy this 
society will take, it must give all people access to knowledge 
and offer to all the same possibilities. 

Following the principle that every country has the right to 
decide its fate, the Indian Government and the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China have agreed that in rela- 
tions between them they will follow five principles. These 
principles are territorial integrity and respect of sovereignty, 
nonzggression, noninterference in internal affairs, mutual bene- 
fits and peaceful coexistence. These principles were accepted 
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by Burma and Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union also approved 
them. 

I am convinced that these principles would have an effect 
in international relations if they were accepted, and if they 
were followed by all countries in the world they would greatly 
contribute to ending the fright and the fears which are cloud- 
ing the world. 

MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


The progress of science and her child, modern technology, 
have changed the world. 

The world in which we are living and the latest achieve- 
ments in science are changing the ideas of people about them- 
selves and about the world. Even the conceptions of time and 
space have changed. There are open for us big possibilities 
in research into the secrets of nature and of using them for 
the well-being of mankind. 

Science and technology have freed mankind from a large 
part of its burdens and have opened up for us new vistas and 
have given us new great strength. This great strength can be 
used for our well-being if wisdom is our guidance. But if the 
world goes insane it can destroy itself just at the moment 
when we are on the threshold of great discoveries and 
triumphs. 

PROBLEM OF PEACE 


That is why the problem of peace becomes the most im- 
portant question of our time if we are interested in the 
progress of our civilization or if we wish for its preservation. 

From our point of view peace does not mean a simple ab- 
stention from war. It is rather an active and positive approach 
to international problems and, above all, to the existing inter- 
national tension. 

Peace is also an attempt to solve all problems by negotiation 
with a following intensification of cooperation among the 
nations on different lines of development. 

Cultural connections can be strengthened as well as the ex- 
change of ideas, experiences and information. We must try 
to abolish all obstacles and barriers interfering with the growth 
of our knowledge and spirit. We must also abolish other 
obstacles in the way of international cooperation. 

There is no reason why countries with different social, po- 
litical or economic systems should not cooperate on the condi- 
tion that they not interfere in each other’s internal affairs or 
try to impose their will or their domination. 

Everywhere I went in the Soviet Union I have found a sin- 
cere striving for peace. I believe that a great majority of people 
in every country is longing for peace. Fear of others, however, 
darkens their mind and compels them to act different. It is 
this fear and hatred that we should eradicate, and try to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of peace. 

We want the economic and cultural development of our 
countries and are anxious to plan a peaceful cooperation of 
various countries for the common good of all under the con- 
dition of abolishing war. 

Foreign countries conclude alliances or pacts out of fear of 
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a country or a group of countries. Our relations consist in that 
we like each other and want to cooperate. We reject the idea 
that we are not liked by the others or that we want to bring 
harm to them. 

Now, at the time of my speech, the United Nations is sit- 
ting at a special meeting in San Francisco to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of its founding. The United Nations is 
based on a constitution of a highly principled character, its aim 
is a peaceful cooperation of peoples. 

The hopes of the peoples of the world have not been com- 
pletely satisfied by this international organization. There are 
many obstacles in the way to bringing its constitution fully 
into practice. 

I sincerely hope that the hopes put into the United Nations 
will materialize in the decade starting just now. 

The United Nations cannot represent all the states of the 
world as long as there are states outside the organization. We 
feel that the fact of non-recognition of the great Chinese 
People’s Republic by the United Nations is not only an ab- 
normal situation and contrary to the Charter of the United 
Nations but it also is a danger for peace and for the cause of 
settling the controversial international problems. 


FAR EAST 


One of the most important questions of the day is the prob- 
lem of the Far East. But even this question cannot be solved 
without the goodwill and cooperation on the part of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

I believe that we will see soon the Chinese People’s Re- 
public in her rightful seat at the United Nations. I also believe 
that we will witness a successful solution of the problems of 
the Far East. 

We are living in an active and developing world which is 
steadily progressing on the road of new discoveries and 
triumphs and where mankind has at its disposal still bigger 
and bigger powers. 

We must hope that these powers will be subordinated to 
a control and will be directed by wisdom and patience while 
every country will play a part in this great work. 

My visit to the Soviet Union has made a great impression 
on me. I see the great achievements of this huge country which 
have been reached thanks to the love of work displayed by the 
whole Soviet people and this enormous drive which it has on 
its march forward on the way of improving its own fate. 

I have been delighted by the music and dances of the Soviet 
people and also with the incomparable scenery which I have 
seen. I gained the strongest impression from the tremendous 
care which government and people give the young generation 
of this great country. 

The Government and the peoples of India appreciate your 
friendship, wish you all the best and will strive to cooperate 
with you for the benefit of both our countries and all mankind. 

Long live the friendship and cooperation between our 
peoples and between other countries of the world for the 
greater benefit of mankind. 


RELAXATION OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 
By NIKOLAI A. BULGANIN, Premier of United Socialist Soviet Republics 
Delivered in Moscow, U.S.S.R., June 21, 1955 


N behalf of the Soviet Government, on behalf of the 
representatives of the Moscow working people gathered 
here and all the Soviet people and myself personally, 


I thank our dear guest, the Prime Minister of the Republic of 
India, Mr. Nehru, for his warm and friendly words about our 
motherland. 
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For us, the Soviet people, it is pleasant to hear these words 
from Mr. Nehru, who is known to us as one of the outstanding 
leaders of the struggle of the Indian people for national inde- 
pendence, is known as a courageous fighter for the cause of 
peace 

As the representative and envoy of the great Indian people, 
the Soviet people welcome Mr. Nehru with particular warmth, 
joy and sincere friendship on their own soil. 

For a long time friendly relations have been existing be- 
tween our country and India. 

The diligence and gallantry of the multi-national 400,- 
000,000 people of India, who created in the course of their 
history, which counts many centuries, everlasting cultural 
monuments, their unflinching desire of liberty and national 
independence, their constant striving for peace earned the 
deep respect and warm sympathy of the people of our country. 

The Soviet people are watching with great interest and sym- 
pathy the efforts which are being made by the great Indian 
people in order to create in their country a society on a Social- 
ist pattern. And the Soviet people welcome the results achieved 
so far in raising their economy and in the development of 
the national industry. 

Soviet-Indian relations are developing on firm and stable 
ground. They are based on the principles of mutual respect, 
territorial integrity and sovereignty, nonaggression, noninter- 
ference into the domestic affairs of each other, on the prin- 
ciples of equality and mutual benefit and peaceful coexistence. 

These principles of a peaceful foreign policy have been pro- 
claimed by India and the Chinese People’s Republic, later 
Burma and Yugoslavia associated themselves with them and 
then, as already pointed out by Mr. Nehru, they were approved 
at the Bandung conference by twenty-nine countries of Asia 
and Africa and were inserted in the declaration on the strength- 
ening of international peace and cooperation adopted by this 
conference. 

The Soviet Government also approves these principles and 
considers that they could become a common ground for all 
peoples in the cause of maintaining and preserving peace. 

Soviet-Indian relations may serve as a convincing confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the conception proclaimed by the 
great Lenin of the possibility of peaceful coexistence and co- 
operation of states with different social and political systems. 

The Soviet Union and India are particularly being brought 
closer by the unflinching desire of peace and friendship with 
ali the peoples, by the faith in the removal of frictions in 
international relations. 

Our peoples, occupied with their peaceful creative work, 
do not want war. They will each pursue their own way toward 
a new and better life. 

The realization of peaceful security for the people always 
was and remains the main aim and ideal. 

The insuring of the peace and security of the people always 
was and remains the main aim and the high principle of the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

Lately the Soviet Government has taken a number of new 
measures directed to the relaxation of international tension 
and to the removal of mistrust in relations between states. 

These measures include the conclusion of the state treaty 
with Austria, proposals of the Soviet Government on the 
reduction of armaments, the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the elimination of the threat of a new war, the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
the proposal to establish diplomatic and trade relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the German Federal Republic, 
Soviet-Japanese negotiations and so on. 

The Soviet Government has agreed to take part in the con- 
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ference of the heads of the Governments of the four powers, 
which is due to open on July 18 in Geneva. 

In this we pursued the thought that the lessening of inter- 
national tension and contributing confidence in the mutual 
relations between states should be the aim of the conference. 

We shall make all the efforts to reach this aim and we hope 
that other participants of the conference will strive to the 
same end. 

The contribution made by the Soviet Union to the cause of 
strengthening peace is met with the sympathetic approval and 
support of all peace-loving people, the Indian people included. 

On their part, the Soviet people highly appreciate the great 
contributions made recently by India to the cause of peace. 

With the active participation of India, together with the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic the armistice 
in Korea was implemented and the end was put to the hos- 
tilities in Indochina. 

India was one of the initiators of the convention of the 
Asian and African countries conference at Bandung, the fight 
which has become an important contribution to the cause of 
the fight of the peoples of Asia and Africa for their rights and 
independence, to the cause of strengthening world peace. 

India, as the Soviet Union, stands for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces and prohibition of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons. 

We hope that in the person of Mr. Nehru and the Govern- 
ment of India we shall have an ally and friend in the imple- 
mentation of the comprehensive and radical program on the 
reduction of armaments and prohibition of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons proposed by the Soviet Government. 

India and the Soviet Union undertake joint efforts to solve 
successfully the problem of Taiwan {Formosa}, taking into 
account the national interests of the Chinese people. 

The joint struggle of India and the Soviet Union to grant 
the Chinese People’s Republic its lawful place in the United 
Nations is meeting with particular gratitude of all peace- 
loving peoples. 

Carrying on an active struggle for the relaxation of inter- 
national tension, for peace and cooperation among peoples, 
the Soviet Union and India are consistently guided by the 
principles proclaimed in the United Nations Charter. 

The great jubilee session devoted to the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations has opened at San Francisco. In all 
parts of the world the people express the profound hope that 
this jubilee session will be the beginning of new measures 
directed to insure peace and international security. 

In the name of our country I welcome today the jubilee 
session devoted to the tenth anniversary of the United Nations 
and I express the ardent desire of the Soviet people and Gov- 
ernment that this organ of the peoples of the whole world 
continue persistently to work with the aim of implementing 
the ideas of the Charter of the United Nations in the interests 
of international peace and security 

Our country and government will make every effort to facili- 
tate the implementation of these noble aims. 

The cooperation between the Soviet Union and India is 
not limited to the field of international relations. 

When speaking of the friendship and cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and India, one cannot but note the syste- 
matic widening of economic and cultural ties mutually bene- 
ficial to both countries. These facilitate a further rapproche- 
ment of our peoples. 

There can be no doubt that the visit of Mr. Nehru to the 
Soviet Union, the close contact with the Soviet people and 
the establishment of a personal contact with the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, will serve the cause of a further development 
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and strengthening of friendship and cooperation between our 
countries. 

I am glad to note that the exchange of opinion which took 
place between us showed the existence of mutual understand- 
ing and the unity of views on a number of questions which 
are of the greatest importance for the relaxation of interna- 
tional tension. 

During his stay in the Soviet Union Mr. Nehru has had 
occasion to see that the Soviet people sincerely value the 
maintenance and consolidation of peace. 

Mr. Nehru undoubtedly has had the possibility to see the 
deepness and sincerity of feelings of sympathy and friendship 
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which the peoples of our country show toward the peoples of 
India. 

In the name of the Soviet people and the Government of the 
U. S. S. R., I convey to you, Mr. Prime Minister, to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to all the Indian people, our greetings and 
best wishes for the success, development and prosperity of 
India. 

Long live the friendship and cooperation between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and India. Let Soviet-Indian 
friendship grow stronger for the good of the people of both 
countries and the good of international peace and security. 





Who Are Our Enemies? 
ON THIS SIDE OF THE IRON CURTAIN 


By FULTON LEWIS, JR., Washington, D. C. Commentator on National and International Affairs, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Columnist “Washington Report’, Hearst's King Features Syndicate. 


Delivered before the Economic Club 


T IS A GREAT pleasure to be here, and I am very, very 
I flattered to be introduced by Mr. Keller, whom I have 
known for many, many years, although our paths don’t 
cross often enough. I would like to begin with the explanation 
that I have no desire or no intention of making a speech here. 
We are all people who share pretty much the same responsi- 
bilities at the same general level in the welfare of America; in 
its economic future; its political well being. Therefore, 
rather than make a speech to you here, I would much prefer 
to make this a conversation among good friends. And perhaps 
if you will be as frank in asking your questions as I will be in 
answering the questions, we can assassinate a few characters 
that need assassination. I have always liked that. And I will 
keep my main remarks to a minimum and give you just a few 
highlights of thinking as I see it on this general topic. And 
then we will throw it open, and as I say, make it one big 
conversation. 

I have had the tremendous privilege in the last six months 
of doing a reportorial job that I have always wanted to do. 
In the old days of radio, it was impossible to do what you did 
as a reporter on a newspaper; that is, carry a photographer 
along with you. Television has made it possible to do exactly 
that. I have had a very, very edifying, very stimulating series 
of experiences over the last 6 months in traipsing back and 
forth to the Orient, to Europe, reporting with a television 
camera in hand. It has been an experience that made it 
possible to have an interview, a very penetrating interview 
with Chiang Kai-shek, with Madame Chiang, with the heads 
of government in China, in Japan, in Germany, in Spain, in 
England; an interview with Generalissimo Franco. I am going 
back week after next to take up one with Chancellor Adenauer, 
to do a program on Holland, and try to get the ring around 
the bottom of- Europe with Greece, Turkey and Pakistan: 
the anti-Communist ring. 

Now as for “Who are our Friends, and Who are our 
Enemies?”, I have always contended, and I think it is a 
sound contention, that friends just don’t happen—they are 
made. Friends, moreover, are not bought—they are earned. 
I find over the world in these travels a lot of friends in a 
lot of spots that we don’t expect, and a whole lot of spots that 
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we think are friends, turn out to be not quite so hearty. I am 
particularly impressed, gentlemen, with a few comparisons on 
the European Continent. There are three great powers there— 
England, France and Germany—that we count among our 
friends. I call your attention to the fact that in the order of 
damage done, Germany was by long odds the worst destroyed 
in World War II; some cities as much as 96 per cent destroyed. 
England was next. France was least. I call your attention to 
the fact, also, that in foreign aid we have given the most to 
England, second to France, and the least to Germany. 

I call your attention to the fact also that in recovery 
Germany has made the most fabulous comeback imaginable. 
The Volkswagen plant at Wolfsburg will in June turn out its 
one millionth Volkswagen automobile since World War II. 
The Carl Zeiss story down in Oberkaufungen; the old plant 
was caught behind the Iron Curtain, and 80 scientists moved 
over into a little Wurtenberg village in the dead of night in 
American army trucks and started there from scratch without 
a penny of capital; started a new Carl Zeiss factory. As soon 
as word got back to Jena, the employees began drifting 
through the Iron Curtain, or seeping through as best they 
could, until at the present time the Carl Zeiss plant is back in 
operation in Western Germany with 20,000 employees. 

The second recovery that was done in Europe, in extent, 
is Britain. The least of all is France. 

Now, this can all be coupled with some political observa- 
tions, too. I can do it very briefly. I note for you that the 
country that has recovered the most, Germany, that has really 
done the fabulous job, has had one government all the way 
through. The country that has recovered second has had only 
two governments—England. La Belle France—she is on 
number 22. And from the looks of the news in the last few 
days, she is going to have number 23 pretty soon. 

There are other friends, however, who are tremendously 
important, too; not only in Europe, but in the Far East. In 
Europe I am thinking of the little Benelux countries, which 
though small are vitally important. Luxembourg, after all, 
is one of the greatest steel producers of the world. And I am 
thinking down there below the Pyrenees, of Spain, into which 
we have poured our strategic bases, very properly— because no 
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one knows what France is going to do in the next war. 
Neutrality would bind down everything that we have put in 
there. We have learned from past experiences that govern- 
ments do change in France, and the will of the people changes 
also. And there is no telling what could happen. But Spain 
is a very important country. 

| was never quite realizant of how important it was until 
I got chere and took a look at it; saw the installations that 
we are putting in there: five air bases—tremendous things— 
and five naval bases, and until I found out something about 
the people, what their purpose is, what their philosophy is. 
And this—make no mistake about it—is one of the great 
allies that we have in the world. These people believe in us; 
there is a common bond that is tremendous, and that is that 
this is the one hard core anti-Communist country that I have 
seen in Europe anywhere. They have had the experience. 
Remember, they are the one country in the world that was 
under Communism at one time and managed to escape by 
blood and tears. That bond of Communism, plus the fact 
that the United States is the only country in the world except 
Portugal that has given the Franco government half of a break 
in recognition, produces on the part of Spain a tremendously 
powerful and highly strategically located ally. 

Now, to look into the Far East, I am going to be very 
controversial here. You didn’t invite me here to make a 
factual report. 1 assume you would like a few judgments and 
opinions. Some of you will agree with what I say; some 
of you will disagree. To those of you who disagree, I say 
if this be treason, make the most of it. To those of you who 
agree, I say you're very intelligent people. 

I am very much disturbed by the indecision in Washington 
as to what the policy should be in the Far East. There is no 
indecision on the part of the technical experts, the military 
experts or the diplomats. Everyone who is in a position to 
give expert advice on the Chinese Nationalist versus Com- 
munist picture is agreed on complete support of the Na- 
tionalist government. Every military expert to whom I have 
talked——and my opinion on the military side doesn’t make 
any difference, gentlemen: it’s a layman’s; but the opinion of 
Claire Chennault of the Flying Tigers, of George Stratemeyer, 
who fought two wars over there as Chief of Air, of our 
military advisers in Formosa, of our diplomatic people there, 
that I believe does count. The indecision is not the result 
of anything that Admiral Radford feels. It isn’t the result 
of anything that is advised by Walter Robertson, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. Those two 
men have told me—they would tell you here on the stand— 
that they regard Chiang Kai-Shek as one of the few loyal 
friends that the United States has in the world; that he is the 
one man that they are sure they can always depend upon and 
always believe his word. And yet for all of this mass of advice, 
for all of this mass of expert information, there still is a 
complete indecision at the top and the only conclusion that can 
be reached, I believe—and I have reason to know that this 
is true—is that outside lay advice is coming to the President 
from sources which he has confidence in, which is contrary to 
the advice that he gets from his experts, and is causing the 
indecision. 

I believe that there is more misinformation—and I 
certainly have read more misinformation since I got back 
from the Far East around the first of the year—as to Quemoy 
Island and the Matsus, and the locations, and the importance 
of them, than there is on any single subject that I have ever 
seen discussed in the press. I read one national commentator, 
or columnist—as a matter of professional ethics, I, too, will 
refrain from mentioning specific names. But he had done a 
quick turn through the Far East, and I got one of the most 
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lurid descriptions of Quemoy Island that you could ever 
imagine: “This lush tropical country, beautiful beaches and 
palm trees, mountainous on the interior, beautiful streams.” 
Gentlemen, I give you my word of honor, there is not a tree 
on the whole of Quemoy Island; not one. It is as bald as a 
billiard ball. The highest point on the island is about 100 
feet high—there is a pile of rocks up on the north end; 
otherwise it is an eroded flat pateau, and has been since 1666. 
In that year, the Chinese patriot-pirate Hatsinga denuded the 
island completely of everything that there was on it, in order 
to build the fleet with which he invaded Formosa and took 
it back from the Dutch in the name of the Chinese. 

Those are just minor points. The argument is made 
perpetually, (and this is an argument born of propaganda on 
the anti-Nationalist side) that because these islands are so 
close to the mainland, they should belong to Red China. I 
have asked a good many of my British friends who propound 
that point of view whether that being the case they wouldn't 
like to give Gibraltar back to Spain and Hong Kong to Red 
China, too. I get a very bad reaction. The argument is used that 
the two million people on the island of Formosa, the two 
million Chinese people there are only one-third of the 
population, the other six million being Formosans. And the 
Formosan people shouldn’t have to put up with Chiang’s 
people. That there is a conflict and a friction, which is 
absolutely untrue. They say that Formosa was a possession of 
Japan. It was, but only since 1897 when the Japanese took 
it away from the Chinese. The basic population is Chinese. 
If you were to take a plebiscite on Formosa, I am abundantly 
certain that the result would be 98 to 2, (and you would have 
trouble finding the two), in favor of remaining with Chiang 
Kai-Shek, and not with the Chinese Communists. 

If you were to take it on Quemoy Island, you would find it 
100 to nothing, I am abundantly certain. Conditions on the 
mainland, as described by the prisoners of war who were 
brought over by the Commandoes—and I have talked to a 
number of them—are extremely bad. Famine exists. In rural 
communities the farmers who were promised freedom from 
the landlords, got freedom from the landlords all right, and 
the landlords got freedom from their heads; but instead 
came a new landlord, the government, and while the old 
landlords took 50 to 60 percent of the crop in rental, the 
government now takes 80 and 85 percent. So, they are worse 
off now than they were in the beginning. 

Strategically, what is the importance of our friends, the 
Nationalist Chinese, to us? I am one, gentlemen, who, while 
I like to feel that we are doing everything that we can over 
the world, to help those who need help, believes very, very 
firmly that the only policy that should guide this country 
in its making of national affairs, first of all, is enlightened 
self-interest on our part. It is all very well to talk about 
saving the world for democracy, and making sure that every 
Hottentot has his bottle of milk. This is fine if we can afford 
it when the time comes. But enlightened self-interest is the 
first consideration that we should have in our decisions on 
international affairs. And I thank God for one thing, and 
that is that the two people in the top of the State Department 
at the present time, Mr. Dulles and Mr Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
feel exactly that same way about it, and are so handling 
themselves in their counsel and their advice to the President 
and to the rest of the Administration. 

And so from the standpoint of enlightened self-interest, 
what are the considerations of Matsu and Quemoy Islands? 
You have been told time and time and time again that these 
islands can’t be held. I was on Quemoy for days. I inspected 
the installations, the defenses from one end to another. I 
reviewed the Commandoes, I saw the junk mavy—and the 
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junk navy is good, too, in more ways than one; I wouldn't 
cross Rock Creek in Washington in one of those junks, 
let alone attempt to raid on the mainland, but they handle 
them and handle them very well. The proof of the pudding 
would seem to be history in that case. And you can be told 
from now until doom’s day that Quemoy Island cannot be held 
by the Nationalists. I will tell you that historically in 1949, 
when the Nationalists were at their absolute lowest ebb, re- 
treating, they got onto Quemoy Island, and two Communist 
divisions tried to take the island at that time, with all the 
equipment in the world, and the Communists lost 19,000 
dead, and never got a man across the surf. They lost the com- 
plete equipment for two divisions. And that was six years ago 
when there was nothing but ragged defenders for the island. 

This is the island they say cannot be maintained. I asked 
General Liu myself whether the island could be taken. He said, 
“Yes,—” (you know how philosophic the Chinese are; he 
is the Commanding General on Quemoy) “—anything can 
be taken for a price.” 

I said, “Well, what would be the price here?” 

“Well,” he said, “with what we have in the way of equip- 
ment, the price here would be a minimum of 100,000 dead 
Chinese Communists.” 

Now, what is the importance of the two? Well, these two 
islands—and you can only see this if you look at a map of 
China and see it carefully—lie athwart the only two usable 
harbors along the entire South China Coast for 500 miles, from 
Canton north to the Yangtze Yellow River Valley. Behind that 
little strip of land is a 500 mile deep wall of mountains 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen thousand feet high. No railroads 
across them, no roads across them, no nothing. And so in order 
to supply that strip which the Communists hold along there, 
which in places is only two or three hundred yards wide— in 
other places it gets to be, oh, at Amoy, which is the port of 
Quemoy Island, it goes back in a little valley there for 30 or 
40 miles—all the supplies have to come down from the north 
or up from the south. 

Quemoy Island has kept the port of Amoy completely 
immobilized, demobilized; there hasn’t been a rowboat come 
in or out of that port since the Chinese Nationalists took it in 
1949. The same thing is true of the Matsu group at Foochow. 
Now, if these islands are held, it makes it impossible for the 
Chinese Communists to do anything in the way of launching 
an offensive on Formosa, through either of those ports, and 
in order to launch their offensive they would have to come 
all the way down from the Yellow River Valley on the north, 
hundreds of miles; or all the way up from Canton on the 
south. 

On the reverse side of the picture, if they are taken by the 
Chinese Communists, that not only opens up those easy ports 
for an attack on Formosa, but it gives the Communists open 
access to the flank of all traffic along the Strait of Formosa. 
And this is the thing that Claire Chennault as late as 
Saturday night expressed himself to me as terrifically con- 
cerned about. He points out that if that is done, we im- 
mediately lose our absolute control of the Strait. of Formosa, 
and from there on almost anything can happen. 

Now, there is one last consideration, and then we will get 
into the questions. Friendship among nations is like friendship 
among people. It depends upon one’s estimate of the character, 
the worthiness, the stability, the honor of the other. We are 
avowed allies, Mutual Security allies, with the Chinese 
Nationalists. We have refused recognition to the Chinese 
Communists, and | believe correctly so, and Senator William 
Knowland has stated that if we ever do otherwise, if we ever 
agree to recognition by us of Red China, or the admission 
into the U. N. of Red China, that he would resign as 
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Republican leader of the United States Senate, and for that 
I congratulate him a thousand percent. I believe he would do 
it, furthermore. 

Therefore, our being in a position of support has made us 
the focal point of attention of the Entire Eastern Asian area. 
It has spot-lighted us as the one hope of those countries of 
South East Asia who are still not gobbled up by the Com- 
munist Red tide, and who still have hope that if the Red tide 
comes their way, they can get some support from us. There- 
fore, it is worth their while to hold off, not succumb, to keep 
up their hopes, and to resist Red invasion. If we throw down 
Chiang Kai-shek—we have already partially recanted on the 
Tachen group—on these two island groups, we advertise to 
the entire of South East Asia that here once again we have 
let down our friends. We have promised support; we have 
withdrawn. We have allowed the Communists to nibble and 
nibble and nibble as they have nibbled everywhere else. And, 
gentlemen, being consumed by nibbling is just as bad, and 
just as sure as being consumed in one large bite. 

Those are the considerations that come into my mind in 
the case of Red China and Nationalist China. Those are 
the things that I believe we should be thinking about in 
Washington, and those are the reasons I believe that we 
should be making our policy and our decisions in the Far 
East from the standpoint of what we believe and what we 
think is good for us, rather than accepting and listening 
to the suasions of other countries of the world, who have 
selfish and personal interests of trade and other considerations 
in that area. 

First of all, the thing that the government in Washington 
has to decide, is whether it is going to attempt a co-existence 
there, and, if there, in the rest of the world; or whether our 
policy from here on out is to help every underground that 
tries to free itself and tries to retrieve its country from the 
Communist scourge by materials, by implementation, by 
material assistance of every kind. That decision apparently has 
never been made, and it has got to be faced by those in control 
of the Washington government. 

This has been considerably longer than I intended it to be. 
It is a subject very close to my heart—I kind of got wound 
up on it. Forgive me for going so long and let's get into the 
questions. 

Question: “DO YOU THINK IKE KNOWS WHAT HE 
IS DOING?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: Oh, I think that he knows what he 
is doing, yes sir, but there is so much conflict of fact that is 
being laid before him in this picture that the only conclusion 
is that he is torn between two factions that are trying to 
influence him. I do know what Mr. Dulles recommends; I do 
know what Herbert Hoover, Jr. recommends. Incidentally, that 
gentleman is doing one tremendous job as Under Secretary 
of State, and make no mistake about it. He might be 
Presidential timber. I do know that all of the advice that has 
come from Chennault, from Stratemeyer, from General Chase 
over there, from Brandin, our Ambassador over there, has been 
in this one direction, and still we don’t make up our minds. 

Question: “WOULD YOU CARE TO SAY A FEW 
WORDS ABOUT THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: The few words I would say, sir, 
would be that it was the most successful conference that we 
have mever taken part in, from our standpoint. Mr. Chou 
En-lai and Mr. Nehru—and Mr. Nehru can call himself a 
neutral if he wants to. That’s like Niles Trammell of the 
Opposing network once said about me: that the reason he 
liked me was because I was the most unbiased commentator 
in radio on our side. Mr. Nehru is one of the greatest 
neutrals in the world on the Communist side. They, however, 
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went to that Bandung Conference all fixed up. I don’t suppose 
you know this, but Chou En-lai about six months ago, eight 
months ago, began sending ahead to Bandung the most price- 
less art treasures of every kind. He went to Bandung with the 
idea that the old Emperors had in China, in the old days, when 
once a year the Princes from the various Provinces came in 
for three or four weeks at a time, and he wined them and 
dined them and they brought these beautiful gifts. Well, he 
got himself all mixed up with the Ming Dynasty at Bandung. 
He went there expecting that he and Nehru were going to 
come out of this as the two great powerful figures—no, that’s 
not so, he went there with Nehru thinking that he was going 
to come out as the one great powerful figure in all of South 
East Asia. Correction. He got there and he found that the 
little boys that he thought he was going to lead around by the 
nose—Ceylon and these other countries—had spitballs, and 
they kept pelting him on the back of the neck, and Mr. Chou 
En-lai is a man of very badly injured ego at the present time, 
and has lost very considerable faith there. I think the results 
were very important. 

Question: “IF WAR COMES IN THE FORMOSAN 
STRAITS, DO YOU FEEL THAT IT CAN BE LO- 
CALIZED?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: I don’t see, sir—well, what I think 
about this, once again, is of no importance. What the generals 
who are there and who know it like a book, as you know your 
business, will tell you is this: that if you are worried, first 
of all, about Russia, you don’t have to go to military experts 
on the Far East about that. You ought to get the Traffic 
Manager of the Illinois Central Railroad out here, or the 
Michigan Central, or the Pennsylvania, or anybody you want, 
and ask them—they know railroading—how much Russia 
can supply in a going war, how much material they can supply 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad, even if it is double tracked. 
They know what their rolling stock is, and so forth. It 
would supply one division, maybe. 

In the second place, you have to remember that what 
Russia has given to Chou En-lai in the past, Russia has not 
given to Red China. Russia has sold to Red China, and that 
is the reason for the famine that exists in Red China at the 
present time. The bean curd, which should be white—I 
received this firsthand from prisoners of war; many of them— 
is black, because all of the good beans have been shipped to 
Russia in payment for war material. Chou En-lai finds him- 
self in the position of—he calls us a “paper tiger”: that is 
merely a reflection in the mirror. Every bit of intelligence, 
both by their intelligence services, by our intelligence services, 
by such outfits as CATA, (Claire Chennault’s airline: Civil 
Air Transport Airline; which runs down to Hong Kong and 
through Honk Kong has all sorts of information sources), 
agree that the Chinese Communist Army is just able to prop 
itself up. It does function because everything else out of the 
country is drained. But insofar as trying to maintain any long 
operation is concerned, all that would be necessary to paralyze 
the Red Chinese Army would be to bomb out Mukden and 
Harbin, and you have wiped out every railroad communica- 
tion in the entire Continent of China. 

To specifically pinpoint your answer, I know of no one 
who thinks that the Chinese Communists have a serious 
chance—no legitimate expert—of stopping Chiang Kai-shek, 
if he is given adequate materials, from retaking the mainland. 
The morale on the mainland is so terrific, and this is what he 
insists upon doing. He insists that sooner or later he is going 
to come back and take the mainland. Whether an attack 
on Quemoy could be localized to the Quemoy area is not 
whether we could localize it to the Quemoy area; it is whether 
the Chinese Communists could hold it in to that area, in my 
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opinion, and in the opinion of the people who are best 
informed on it. You don’t have to worry about Russia because 
enough supplies couldn’t possibly get in there. What Chiang 
Kai-shek has to worry about is equipment and replacement 
of that equipment. There isn’t an Occidental, there isn’t an 
American soldier necessary, to do the job that he wants to do. 


Question: “IS JAPAN ON OUR SIDE?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: Japan is a big question mark, sir. 
You know there is an odd Oriental tradition that if you pull 
a man out of the water and save him from drowning, he is 
not obligated to you—you are obligated, having saved the 
man’s life, to keep him the rest of his life. Now, you may see 
what I mean. The Japanese are very eccentric people, par- 
ticularly industrially. It is an island very much like the 
British Isles, unable in its geographical area to support itself. 
Its only chance of existence is by bringing raw materials in 
from the outside, processing them, and then selling the 
processed material to the world market. That being true, it 
depends upon its industrial plant. At the end of the war the 
industrial plant was in terrible shape and should have been 
immediately rehabilitated. And we gave them billions of 
dollars, by way of rehabilitation. We also dumped three or 
four billion dollars a year in there in orders for the Korean 
War, and in dollar expenditures by G.I.s who were stationed 
in the area. So, there was an abundance of finance to restore 
the industrial machine. But the Japanese love big office 
buildings, and the aid and the dollar exchange, instead of 
going into the rehabilitation of the industrial plant, went into 
big office buildings—and they are beautiful; they are all 
over Tokyo; the most gorgeous things you ever saw. But you 
have no idea how hard it is to use big office buildings to get 
dollar exchange on the world market—you can’t export them. 
That is Japan’s chief difficulty. If you are worried about 
Japan insofar as Communism is concerned, forget it, put it 
out of your mind. There is not the slightest chance in the 
world. There is a small, very vociferous, very articulate 
Communist minority there that stirs up demonstrations, and 
so forth. But a very effective land reform program was put 
into effect under General MacArthur in Japan, and Japan is 
essentially an agricultural country, insofar as there is agricul- 
tural land to cultivate; very small farms, and millions of 
farmers. And these farmers for the first time own their own 
land. They are doing far better that they ever dreamed that 
they would do—after death, even—and you have no idea 
how a little capitalism can dispel from any individual the 
dream of Communism, particularly when his stomach is full 
even at that moment. The Japanese farmer is a great 
capitalistic stake that will prevent Japan ever from turning 
to Communism. 

Question: “WHY IS THE GREAT MILITARY AND 
ECONOMIC KNOWELDGE OF MACARTHUR BEING 
IGNORED BY THIS ADMINISTRATION?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: Well sir, I think you really know 
the answer to that one before I give you the answer. The 
answer is that MacArthur was not a supporter of General 
Eisenhower, and the people who are in the topside of the 
Administration at the present time are inexperienced, rather 
amateurish laymen who came into the picture. They rode 
General Eisenhower's coattails into the White House and 
they feel that the picture belongs to them personally; that this 
is their own personal reward; that this is a club; and that 
anybody who supported Senator Taft or General MacArthur 
is taboo; is out of the window. That is the reason General 
MacArthur is not consulted. I could beat around the bush and 
give a lot of excuses, but let’s tell the truth 

Question: “WHAT IS THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW 
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ABOUT QUEMOY, AND HOW DOES IT RECONCILE 
ITSELF WITH OURS?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: The British point of view about 
Quemoy, of course, is very openly stated. They contend, as 
I have said before here, that because Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands are close to the mainland, that they should by nature 
be part of Communist China. And, as I also repeat, I have 
asked them a number of times, how about Gibraltar and 
Hong Kong? Gibraltar is part of the mainland of Spain and 
Hong Kong is closer to the mainland of China than either 
Matsu or Quemoy is. They don’t take to the idea at all. 

Question: “DON’T THEY SENSE THE MILITARY 
PICTURE?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: I can’t tell you that, sir, insofar 
as those two islands are concerned. I can only tell you—and if 
I were British I would feel the same way—that they certainly 
sense the military picture so far as Hong Kong is concerned. 
They know very well, and it is quite true, that while Chou 
En-lai might have trouble taking Quemoy Island and Matsu, 
Hong Kong is an apple ripe for the plucking. He could take 
that over with his left hand some morning before breakfast. 
That military picture I am sure the British understand. This 
is deduction, but presumably—because Chou En-lai is in- 
sisting that he is not only going to take the two islands back, 
but he is going to take back the Formosan mainland, too,— 
the British don’t want to appear to be going counter to Chou 
En-lai too much. I think they would be much happier with a 
Nationalist Government in China, after it was done, but I 
don’t think they want to upset the apple cart so far as Hong 
Kong is concerned. 

Question: “DO YOU SEE ANY POSSIBLE AREA OF 
FRICTION OR DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN PEIPING 
AND MOSCOW, AS A RESULT OF CHOU EN-LAI’S 
INITIATIVE?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: You put it very nicely—"“Initiative”. 
That was a masterpiece of understatement, too. Well, of 
course, there are a great many rumors, sir, that there is a 
terrific area of jealousy and friction. It seems to come from 
very well grounded intelligence sources, too. I don’t think that 
it reaches the point of any worry on the part of the Kremlin, 
however. And I think that the reason the Kremlin is putting 
up with it is because they know that while there is not much 
chance of their doing anything against Red China, God 
knows there is no chance of Red China doing anything 
against Russia, because obviously Chou’s only chance of con- 
ducting any such operation would be if he had materials, and 
the only place he could get them—unless we give them to 
him, which I would doubt—would be to get them from 
Russia. 

Question: “WHAT STEPS WOULD YOU RECOM- 
MEND THAT WE TAKE TO GET OUR UNIFORMED 
PERSONNEL OUT OF CHINESE PRISONS?” 


bo 
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FULTON LEWIS, JR.: Well sir, that is one of the ques- 
tions to which I have no answer, but I would certainly recom- 
mend that we cease having any faith in Dag Hammarskjold, 
and the United Nations because if we are going to depend 
on them, these men will die of old age in the jails. Now, 
they may die of old age anyway; they may be executed. But 
certainly the efforts that have been made thus far are totally 
ineffective, and give no prospect even of any effectiveness 
in the future. 

I don’t believe, sir, that the 11 men, or the 16, or the 20, 
or however many there are, as professional soldiers, that 
even as much as those men want to get home, would like to 
be free, that they would want to be freed as the price for 
a moral sell-out by this country to the Red Chinese or to any 
other Reds. I hope it won't be done. I can’t say that I think 
it won't. 

Question: “DO YOU HAVE ANY REASON TO QUES- 
TION THE SINCERITY OF THE OTHER GROUP WHO 
ARE ADVISING PRESIDENT EISENHOWER?” 

FULTON LEWIS, JR.: That is a very difficult question to 
answer, sir. How can one look into the mind of another man 
as to sincerity? There may be indications of it. The report 
is that the President is sort of hypnotized, shall we say, by 
Harold Stassen, and really, while no one else in the Admin- 
istration, and so far as I know, no one in Congress, has any 
particular regard for Mr. Stassen or his ability, the President 
seems to have. And maybe the President is right and maybe 
we are wrong. Now, it is known that he has a great deal of 
personal counsel with Paul Hoffman, with Milton Eisenhower. 
Any one of these 3 men—I don’t know this—you normally 
would expect would be advising him in exactly the opposite 
direction from what Mr. Dulles’ advice would be. I certainly 
wouldn’t want to question the sincerity of any one of those 
three, or any of the others. I simply question their good 
judgment—that’s all. And I think that the course that they 
advocate is a course that means disaster to us because at the 
present time, if they keep on nibbling away, we are going 
to have to face sooner or later, gentlemen, and make no mis- 
take about it, a decision either to get out of the Far East 
completely, give it up, let it all go to Communism, or else 
do what is effectively necessary in order to stop it, because 
you can’t take half-way measures. This is just inevitable. And 
the decision must be made. At the present time it probably 
can be done without the cost of a single American life. The 
longer you wait, the more danger there arises that if it has 
to be done we will have to send troops in. 

I see that my time is up. I want to thank you all very much 
indeed for a most delightful conversation and luncheon, and 
I hope that you will be kind enough to invite me back again 
some time. 


NOT SCIENTIFIC PRECISION BUT WISDOM IS THE GOAL 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, Unwersity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered before an All-Student Body Convocation, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, April 26, 1955 


patriots favor indoctrination, and they would reduce 
to a marrow catechism the rich heritage that is 


Ge citizenship cannot be indoctrinated. Our super- 
America. But we teachers know that indoctrination alienates 


discerning students, and the degree to which it “takes” robs 
students of the ability to think critically and to adjust to the 
realities, the diversities, and «xe inevitable changes of life. 

Let me repeat: Good citizenship cannot be indoctrinated. 
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Good citizenship is a by-product of an intelligent understand- 
ing of the range and complexities of life and of society. 

Besides, good citizenship is not enough. Every person is 
more than a citizen of a national state; he is more than a mere 
political animal. He is a human being, and a human being 
has more than a political nature. He has a social nature, an 
economic nature, an artistic nature, a moral nature. The objec- 
tive of the social studies is more than to make good citizens; 
it is to make well-rounded, decent, and civilized human beings. 
If properly taught, all subjects contribute to these ends, but by 
their very nature the social studies and the humanities should 
contribute most. 

What are the social studies? They are the studies which deal 
with the community, group living, shared social experience. 
None of us lives as a Robinson Crusoe. All of us are born into 
society, live in society, die in society. Much of what we are 
is social and cultural. The social studies deal with the indi- 
vidual’s relations to the many groups to which he belongs and 
to society as a whole. All subjects contribute something to an 
understanding of society, but the subjects which deal most 
directly with society and the individual's relation to it are 
history, geography, psychology, sociology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, government, politics, and law. 

Through the social studies, an individual can take intelligent 
stock of his relations to his family, his school, his job, his occu- 
pation, his business, his church, his clubs, his local community, 
his state, his nation, and his world. Remember again: No man 
stands alone. 

A person who begins life with a sound body and nervous 
system is fortunate. In this respect we are all fortunate in 
being Americans, for we live in a land where the high stan- 
dard of physical living contributes vitally to health and long 
life. You students are the products of planned child-welfare 
programs, of scientific diet and care, of vitamins and anti- 
biotics. 

Yet there are some elements in American life which tend 
to undo what our high standards of physical living can accom- 
plish. Some of us are too passive physically. We depend too 
much on gadgets and artificial physical comforts. Abroad they 
say: “The Yanks never walk.” Abroad they also say: “America 
is the iand where after 1960 all people will be born into air- 
conditioning, live in air-conditioning, die in air-conditioning 
and never breathe natural air.” 

Others of us Americans are too active physically. We make 
a fetish of energy and of strenuous physical exercise. Surely 
you have heard the remark of the late Senator Depew who 
at the age of eighty said: “The only exercise I get is acting 
as pallbearer to my golf-playing friends.” George Bernard 
Shaw once said: “When I feel the urge to violent exercise, I 
lie down, keep quiet, settle my nerves, and then the urge 
passes.” Many Americans would be wise to follow the example 
of Depew and Shaw. 

The Greeks had a wise adage: “Nothing too much.” Both 
our passive and gadgeteering Americans and our too actively 
and exuberantly energetic Americans can learn much from the 
Golden Mean of the Greeks. 

Much of American recreation is not recreation at all. Much 
of it is merely frenetic excitement. Much of it is too planned 
and too “efficient.” Much of it is merely conspicuous consump- 
tion, “keeping up with the Joneses.” There is too much being 
with people not because we feel close to them but because we 
feel we “ought” to be with them or because we feel they can 
help us professionally or because they are in the same income 
bracket. How many Americans pick their friends on the spirit- 
ual and relaxing basis of common interests, tastes, feelings, 
likings, emotions, purposes? Too much of American recreation 
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depends upon expensive gadgets which require work and 
worry to provide. Too much of American recreation is passive 
spectatorism instead of zestful participation. 

The Europeans say that Americans lack the “joie de vivre,” 
the ability to enjoy simply and spontaneously. If you are in 
doubt about what the European means, when you take that 
trip to Europe watch the Europeans in animated conversation 
in their neighborhood and sidewalk cafés, dancing on the 
village squares, bicycling or hiking a few miles to picnic on 
the green, singing together in buses and railroad cars, gather- 
ing around street-corner accordion players for song, dance, and 
banter. 

We Americans are often the victims of our puritan heritage. 
We lay too much stress upon what teachers and preachers like 
to call “sticktoitiveness” and “intestinal fortitude.” (Aren't 
these horrible terms? Our good English language has some 
plain Saxon words which describe the same characteristics, 
words more honest and less self-righteous.) Now to be chang- 
ing our minds constantly is of course a weakness. But on the 
other hand we too often allow ourselves to be victimized by 
over-possessive parents, or by over-indulged children, or by 
a mis-mated husband or wife, or by decisions as to education 
or a career which subsequent events show to be a mistake, or 
by a friendship which has worn thin, or by living with persons 
who have grown irksome, or by a job which has long become 
stale. We should not be afraid to be flexible, to think things 
through again in the light of changed conditions, to adjust 
to altered circumtsances. This can be done sensibly, in a 
way which shows a healthy lack of both selfishness and martyr- 
complex. I once had a professor who wisely hung above his 
desk this framed supplication: “Oh Lord, teach me when to 
let go.” 

I see that while I started out with physical well-being I 
have edged over to psychological well-being. There is, of 
course, a connection. The new word for this long-recognized 
connection of body and mind is psycho-somatic. But having 
edged over to the psychological, I shall enter more fully into 
these matters. There are many psychological and spiritual mat- 
ters upon which our culture and the social studies can throw 
much light. You will note that I am using the word spiritual 
in its broadest sense—as including those elements and aspects 
which affect the spirit of man. 

All about us are beauties and mysteries of life which give 
élan to the spirit of man, if man has the sense to discover 
them. And mostly their enjoyment is free. We twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans are so pre-occupied with riding in an automo- 
bile and getting from one specific spot to another in a hurry 
that I often wonder if we are losing the capacity for ecstasy 
over the wonders of God, nature, and man. Indeed, I hesitate 
to use that wonderful word ecstasy, for to twe~ -century 
ears it has come to mean not spiritual absorptio.. »2° only an 
empty kind of frenzy. 

As you travel over this wonderful country of ours do not 
miss its infinite and varied beauty—the deep green of the 
Vermont hills, the pastoral quality of the Berkshires, the haze- 
enveloped lakes of north Florida festooned with moss-laden 
live oaks, the lush and humid green of the Louisiana bayous, 
the lavender melancholy of the American prairies at sundown, 
the gray-brown of the American desert turned into a quick 
and fresh green after a sudden. downpour, the etherealized 
quality of San Francisco as one stands on Nob Hill and sees 
the floating mists from the Golden Gate penetrate the lights 
of the city below, the brisk and bracing Scotch Highland flavor 
of the glorious Oregon coast. 

Some day you must see the man-made glories of Western 
civilization—St. Peter’s and Chartres and Mont St. Michel; the 
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guild Gothic at Bruges and Market Square in Brussels; the 
bridges over the Arno at Florence and over the Neckar at 
Heidelberg; the delicacy of seventeenth-century classic archi- 
tecture at the Piazza Navone at Rome and at the Place Vosges 
in Paris. 

And a day will come, I hope, when you will walk through 
the streets of one of the world’s great cities, hours on end, 
and get fairly drunk on people, as Tom Wolfe liked to do— 
cascades and avalanches of people, all kinds of people: the 
anxious, the comfortable, the harried, the empty, the faceless, 
the transparent, the masked, the frustrated, the conquering, 
the quietly desperate, the quietly humorous. If you need a 
Hollywood director to point out to you the ironies, the incon- 
gruities, the sadness, and the humor of life’s little incidents, 
then spiritually you are in a bad way. 

But remember you do not have to go far from home to 
feel these things—they are all around you and they are free: 
the change in seasons, the change in weather from day to 
day and from hour to hour, that little green public square, 
that exquisite church or ante-bellum home built back in the 
1850's, the all-kinds-of-people that make up our complicated 
world everywhere. 

It is often said that Americans have become emotionally 
thin, that they lack a sense of tragedy. As one European said 
to me: “Look at the Americans watching a serious drama or 
play or movie. Notice how when the honest and deeper emo- 
tions are exposed these Americans become embarrassed, look 
away, nudge one another, or giggle. They seem to be running 
away from the tragedies that come to all individuals and to 
all societies. Has the American traditional puritanism in this 
later day, combining as it does emotional suppression and 
material well-being, become a mere superficial and metallic 
optimism which demands the happy ending, no matter how 
childish or ridiculous?” Perhaps we Americans have somewhat 
lost the maturing and enriching and ennobling sense of trag- 
edy. At least the idea is worth exploring. We Americans have 
suffered no truly national disaster since the War Between the 
States back in 1861-1865. We have gone so far to conquer 
scarcity and want and to bring abundance that in many ways 
we have removed tragedy several degrees or given it another 
shape or another dimension. For most people religion is the 
source of the tragic sense; and in the twentieth century, much 
of religion itself has become secularized and worldly. Read 
some social history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and mark the difference in the meaningful religiosity of that 
time and today. 

Even where societies and historical movements escape 
downright tragedy, they are shot through with sad ironies. 
No society—not even the American—has escaped entirely 
the hardships of scarcity. But the hardships of scarcity, to the 
degree they are conquered, are succeeded by the complexities 
and spiritual crises of abundance. Every historical movement 
miscarries; there is always a gap between expectation and 
fulfillment, and frequently there is not only gap but ironical 
incongruity. Protestantism could not foresee the materialism 
and the national parochialism it helped bring about; demo- 
cracy could not forsee the worship of the national state it 
inadvertently helped develop. Herbert J. Muller’s The Uses of 
the Past has as a main theme the sad incongruities of historical 
miscarriage implicit in all great social movements. 

If the individual, too, manages to escape tragedy he cannot 
escape sad and often bitter irony. The individual must ever- 
lastingly cope with the problems of survival. This entails 
meeting the external challenge of the environment and the 
internal conflicts which well up inside. The external conflicts 
are usually fewer and less serious than the internal psycho- 
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logical conflicts. When Socrates said “Know Thyself” he 
asked man to do the most difficult thing in the world. Every 
adjustment brings a new maladjustment; every success a new 
challenge. “Success” is often the most disillusioning thing in 
life. Poor mortal man! His greatest glory and his greatest 
tragedy is his inability to match aspiration with achievement, 
dream with fulfillment. 

A man who unduly fears death is not fit to live; but a man 
who unduly fears life is not fit to live, either. Life—with all 
of its frustrations and disappointments—is to be accepted. 
He who overvalues it is not a full man; but he who undervalues 
it is not a full man, either. 

We have discussed physical man and spiritual man, but we 
must not neglect intellectual man. Man has come a long way 
by using his brain. Some of you students have unusually high 
1.Q.’s. Some of you have an aptitude for almost every 
kind of intellectual endeavor. Some of you are highly talented 
in a given area. In any of these cases, you are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the average run of people. This sets you apart 
somewhat, and it should. Gifted people should accept their 
gifts and the necessary implications. The conformity of our 
age would like to make you forget; but don’t you forget. 
Don’t be afraid to be an intellectual. You are the salt of the 
earth. Those who would have you forego your gifts in return 
for a paltry conformity are to be spat in the eye! Have the 
courage and determination to develop your talent. Remem- 
ber that most of our civilization is the product of creative 
people, that it is sustained by creative people. Creative people 
have a hard row to hoe, but they also know a kind of satis- 
faction and joy known to no others. If in order to train your 
talents you must veto your parents’ judgment as to your 
career, then veto your parents’ judgment. If in order to do 
your work you feel you must withdraw more from the world, 
then to that extent withdraw. A highly developed talent is the 
result of concentration, and concentration usually requires 
isolation, meditation, introspection. It is so easy to forget 
these obvious truths in this hurried and mass-minded age. 


Among our more usual students, too, there are many with 
definite interests. Students who early develop a definite interest 
are fortunate. If you have not yet found a definite interest, try 
to do so while still in college. Try to find it early enough so 
that you can develop and train it. The world’s most satisfied 
people are those whose work represents a deep personal in- 
terest and also brings a good livelihood. People who must make 
a living at something in which they have little interest are 
unfortunate. You can never recover in leisure time or in con- 
sumption the satisfactions lost at having to work at an un- 
congenial job. When what you are doing is fun, then it is 
likely to be effective. Even now when I cross the threshold 
of a classroom, I get a thrill. Sometimes I think I ought to 
pay for the privilege of teaching rather than be paid for it. 
Right now I am standing on this platform and having a whale 
of a good time. And think of it—I am getting paid for this! 

It is a serious matter when a student goes through high 
school and college and does not discover a personal interest in 
some life work; or more serious still, discovers an interest 
but does not realize—until too late—that there is a mar- 
ket for that interest, that he could have made a living at it. 
There is an advantage that the graduates of high schools and 
colleges in our large metropolitan centers have over those of 
rural high schools and colleges. Metropolitan life reveals the 
amazing variety of careers that are open today. Many of these 
careers were not open at the turn of the century. The world 
of your parents offered fewer kinds of careers than are avail- 
able today. Your parents are likely to think that you ought 
to be a teacher, a secretary, or a librarian; or that you ought 
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to marry a business man, a lawyer, or a doctor. But today 
there are many more Career Opportunities, career opportunities 
that pay well. Do not hesitate to pick the kind of career you 
want, to encourage your husband to pick the kind of career 
he wants—even if parents have to be resisted. In the end, you 
are likely to make a better living in a less orthodox career 
that you definitely want than in a more orthodox career that 
you do not want but which seems at first sight will pay 
more. What you like will be done more effectively, and what 
is done more effectively is likely in the end to pay you more— 
not only psychically but financially. So if you want to be a 
public relations expert or a designer or an artist or an actress 
or a writer or a journalist or a music critic or a jazz-band play- 
er or a social worker or a guidance counsellor or a labora- 
cory technician or a psychiatrist or a dietitian or a ballet 
dancer—well, be one! The social studies should help you to 
realize the wide range of career opportunities open today and 
what your likelihood of success is in each of them. 

Most of you here today are women, and most of you look 
forward to marriage. You have heard the old saw about how 
it is More important for a woman to get that MRS than it is 
for her to get her MS. Now marriage, like everything in life, 
is a mixture of the rational and the non-rational. A person 
would be a fool to pick a mate on purely rational grounds. 
And yet one must consider the rational elements also. How can 
you best help your husband's career? Are you likely to take a 
genuine interest in the career he plans for himself? Do you 
want both marriage and a career for yourself? Do you want 
to combine careers? Is the career you want compatible with 
his? With a successful marriage? How can you best help your 
husband get the necessary training for his career? Today col- 
lege students marry earlier than they did several decades ago. 
Many graduate-students are married. Today the wife helps by 
holding a job while her husband goes to school. How can this 
best be done? The social studies should help you answer these 
and many similar questions. 

Social life begins in the family, and the social studies of 
course deal with family problems. The family is a microcosm 
of the larger society. In the family you learn to understand 
others, to make adjustments, to share experience. In the family 
there is a constant mediation going on between husband, 
wife, children, in-laws, the old folks. Sometimes something 
like a miniature balance of power is operating; sometimes 
something like family democracy is being practiced. The fam- 
ily does not serve the many functions it once did in a sim- 
pler society. Increasingly economic occupation, care of the 
sick and maladjusted, education, and recreation have been 
transferred from the home to the community, But the family 
still stands as the care-taker and trainer of the young, and above 
all as the repository and anchor of emotional security. In the 
family social experience and insights are learned and shared, 
social experience and insights which are helpfully transferred 
to the larger society. 

In your own local community you may see at work many 
of the social forces at work in the nation at large. You will see 
that society is divided into many groups—religious, racial, 
social, economic, occupational. You will see how amazingly 
complex these groups are, how they criss-cross; for every 
individual is at any given time a member of many groups, 
and some of these group relations harmonize and some 
conflict. 

You will see how community decisions are usually the 
product of group conflict, adjustment, and compromise. You 
will see how people in organized groups seem to fare better 
than people without organized group relationships, and you 
will see how people in groups fight for their interests against 
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people in other groups who fight for theirs. Thus you will 
see at work the democratic process of group adjustment and 
compromise. You will see, too, that the individuals in groups 
which are organized and vocal get their individual rights pro- 
tected better than those who are without group associations, 
that groups check each other and thereby further both demo- 
cracy and liberty. 

But take care: democracy and liberty are not identical. 
Democracy is mass participation in community decisions— 
in the modern age, operating through groups and group 
pressures. Liberty is the opportunity to make personal choices 
in significant life situations. Groups help educate individuals 
as to their interests and help them fight for those interests— 
hence they are democratic. Groups also force other groups to 
respect the individual choices of their members—hence they 
are libertarian. This is the general tendency. 

However, if you are discerning, you will see examples in 
your community of how some groups are powerful enough to 
threaten the interests of other groups and act in an undemo- 
cratic fashion; how they are powerful enough to trample on 
the individual rights of members of other groups and impair 
liberty. Moreover, sometimes leaders inside a group may be- 
come so powerful as to curb the liberties of their own mem- 
bers. When you see these things in a realistic way you will 
know better how to use the group process so that it will en- 
large both democracy and liberty and not impair them. 

The social studies will help students see these processes in 
their own communities. They will help them see behind and 
beyond platitudes, stereotypes, and facades; to see the com- 
munity as it actually operates. Thus the student of the social 
studies is bette: able to become socially and politically in- 
sightful and effective. 

However, all the important social processes can not be seen 
in your local community. Very often these processes must be 
seen in the larger society, in the national society, to be un- 
derstood. Some of the more doctrinaire followers of John 
Dewey take John Dewey too literally; they claim that all 
teaching can be reduced to personal experience. This is not 
true. If one does not get beyond personal experience and par- 
take vicariously of a larger experience, he will miss many of 
the most important things of life. Indeed, a real education is 
largely going beyond personal and local experience to the 
broader experiences in time and space that can only be ob- 
tained by travel, extensive reading, and experiments in labora- 
tories under controlled and “artificial” conditions. 

For instance, unless one studied the national society he 
could never come to an adequate understanding of business 
cycles, of economic booms and busts. He could never come to 
the realization of the amazing productivity and complexity of 
the American economic system—its huge and vast business 
enterprises, its “managed” economy from the business side, 
its big labor unions, its agricultural cooperatives, its still rela- 
tively large areas of free enterprise, its areas of government 
regulation and control. After such a comprehensive survey 
of the American economy, the student will be less ready to 
label the American economy in a dogmatic way; he will be 
less ready to label it laissez-faire or managed economy or con- 
trolled economy or welfare state—for it is all of these things 
and much more. It is a pragmatic combination of many things, 
a complexly mixed but marvelously effective system. 

The student of the social studies can intelligently understand 
the state of liberty in the United States only after having 
studied much of the social and political life of the nation. 
What is more important than liberty? The student will see 
some forces which seem to be leading to the narrowing of 
liberty: big business; big government; the increase in bureau- 
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cracy which comes out of bigness (big business and big unions 
are bureaucratic, just as is big government); the stereo- 
typing of opinion through the increasingly pervasive influ- 
ence of mass media of communication like the movies, radio, 
and television; mass standards increasingly applied to educa- 
tion, standards which may in the guise of “adjustment” be 
encouraging conformity. 

On the other hand, there are many forces making for a 
widening of liberty. Big business destroys some small busi- 
nesses, but, through its multiplication of wealth and effective 
demands, it creates other small businesses and many new 
service industries. It creates more than it destroys. There is 
also an astonishing increase in the number and kinds of ca- 
reers open to talent. I discussed earlier how our industrial and 
metropolitan life has allowed a greater number of individuals 
to find a life work congenial to their interests and talents. 
Liberty is choice, and there is nothing more important than a 
wide choice in‘ available careers. An industrial society is also 
a society of increasing and better organized groups; these 
proliferating groups check one another, and they check big 
business, and they check government. Metropolitan life frees 
individuals from the restraints of local and neighborhood 
pressures. The dissemination of the knowledge and attitudes 
of sociology, anthropology, and psychology is leading to a 
wider understanding and tolerance of the different needs of 
different cultures, societies, and individuals. All this is 
libertarian. 

It is true that the overwhelming agreement in the United 
States on fundamental values—the overwhelming agreement 
on the goodness of capitalist, middle class, democratic society 
—leads to much conformity of thought. But the wide pluralism 
of America’s practical life—the wide range of races, na- 
tionalities, religions, occupations, and economic life (the range 
of economic life in America is the widest in the world) — 
creates a system of social checks and balances which makes for 
liberty. Americans are united in their fundamental values, but 
Americans are inveterately pluralistic in their practical life. 
The rich diversity of America’s practical life helps mightily 
to preserve American liberty. 

Today, however, it is not even enough to know the nation; 
one must know the world. World forces now influence Ameri- 
can life constantly and decisively, and America decisively in- 
fluences the world. We are entering the first truly global age 
in history. America, which until a quarter of a century ago 
was relatively isolated and which has had far less experience 
in world politics than the large European nations, has been 
catapulted into the leadership. But we enter the first truly 
global age beset by enormous perplexities: the conflict of 
cultures not yet accustomed to free and easy world contact 
with one another (every society tends to exalt its relative 
values to universal absolutes and hence to conflict with other 
societies) ; the conflict of national rivalries; the fierce ideologi- 
cal conflict of communist and non-communist nations; the 
anti-imperialist revolutions and the growing “new nationalism” 
among the backward peoples of Asia and Africa; the haunt- 
ing fears of catastrophic atomic warfare. 

Considering these enormous difficulties, the miracle of our 
age is that a United Nations could have been founded at all, 
and that with all its weaknesses and shortcomings it con- 
tinues to grow. We are a long way from effective world 
organization, but the new nationalism of today does show 
a disposition to cooperate on a world stage in a way the 
old nationalism never did. Moreover, similar groups in 
countries tend to cooperate across national boundaries with 
similar groups in other countries and against dissimilar 
groups in their own countries. And this tendency is 
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not confined merely to communists and socialists either. 
This is the way larger political units have been built in 
the past; it is one of the important ways larger political units 
are likely to be built in the future. However, we must beware 
of expecting that even an effective world organization will 
abolish group, class, ideological, sectional, and national con- 
flicts for power. These will never be abolished for they are 
implicit in life itself. But power conflicts on the international 
level may some day be canalized into political and legal and 
peaceful channels, just as they have been canalized imside va- 
rious countries. 

Even the horrors of atomic war may be avoided because of 
mutual fears of total disaster. These fears may be leading to a 
new era—to a Pax Atomica. 

The international power situation itself seems to be clarify- 
ing. Following World War II we faced a dangerous polariza- 
tion of power between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, this dangerous polarization of power may 
now be in process of modification. Britain and France have 
recovered. Germany and Japan are reviving. The new “inbe- 
tween” and uncommitted nations like India are getting 
stronger. The growth of nationalism inside communist coun- 
tries may make them less united in international politics; in 
the future communist states may differ among themselves as 
capitalist and democratic countries have differed among them- 
selves. The communist front may be breaking somewhat be- 
cause of this nationalism inside communist countries. Na- 
tionalism has already divorced communist Yugoslavia from 
other communist countries. In the future, differences of na- 
tional interest between Red China and Russia—over Northern 
Korea, Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang—may eventually 
lead to Red China's taking a course in international affairs 
different from Russia. We seem to be returning to a multiple 
balance of power, which is more flexible, more manageable, 
and less dangerous than the polarization of power we have 
had since 1945. 

The long-time ideological conflict, which will determine 
whether freedom or totalitarianism is to prevail in most of 
the world, will be won or lost among the still uncommitted 
backward peoples of Asia and Africa. These peoples are in 
the midst of what they call their anti-imperialist revolutions, 
They want to drive out all vestiges of Western rule, which 
has dominated for centuries in these areas. These revolutions 
are intensely nationalistic; all these peoples want national in- 
dependence for their countries. But these revolutions are also 
something more: they are attempts to move from agrarian 
feudalism to industrialism in a single generation; to get hydro- 
electric plants, steel mills, and mechanized agriculture in a 
hurry, so that desperately low standards of living may be raised. 


Now how may these backward peoples get the necessary 
capital for rapid industrialization? In the past, foreign private 
capital has not been interested in balanced economies in these 
areas; it has siphoned profits and benefits abroad; it has used 
economic intervention as an excuse for political intervertion. 
These are the very things against which these peoples are 
revolting. Besides, today foreign private capital feels that 
conditions in these areas are too unstable for heavy invest- 
ments. Then, how are the new industries to be capitalized? 
These peoples have no capital-supplying classes in adequate 
numbers. Therefore, they are tending to collectivism, to gov- 
ernment intervention to build heavy industries. Sometimes in 
their drive to get industrialism in a hurry, backward peoples 
go all the way to communist totalitarianism—as in China. 
This is the way of drastic forced savings through drastic con- 
trols over consumption and the whole economy. This is one 
way to get industrial capital and heavy industry in a hurry, 
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It is the way that sacrifices freedom. Others of the backward 
peoples—in Burma, India, Pakistax Indonesia—want to go 
slower, to develop industrialism in a way that assures both 
bread and freedom. They want the government to build only 
the basic heavy industries and leave all else to free enterprise. 
Buc their new native governments need not only technical as- 
sistance but also long-time loans and grants from foreign gov- 
ernments for capital-development projects. Will these be 
forthcoming in sufficient amounts to prove to these peoples 
that they need not go all the way to totalitarian communism in 
order to reach their goals of decent living standards? If once 
convinced they can get mechanization in the foreseeable future 
without going totalitarian, they will not only refuse to go 
communist but will stand up to check communist expansion 
in their areas of the world. 

America holds the key. If Americans understand and help 
provide both technical assistance and long-term loans for 
capital development, then there will be no more mergers of 
anti-imperialistic revolutions and communist revolutions (as 
occurred in China and North Indochina), and the future in 
the world will belong to freedom and not to totalitarianism. 

These, then, are some of the problems of our time—indi- 
vidual, family, local, national, and international—upon which 
the social studies can throw light. I have not had time, of 
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course, to suggest all of them. I have had time for only a little 
sampling of how profitable and illuminating the social studies 
can be made. 

To be sure, the social studies can never give you the exact 
and precise kind of knowledge you can get from the physical 
sciences. (You will notice that I have refrained from using 
the term social sciences, preferring social studies instead; but 
even the physical sciences, in their theoretical aspects, are 
much less exact and precise than laymen believe, and in their 
development they depend much on the creative imagination. ) 

But social studies can give you perspective, a sense of bal- 
ance, a critical judgment. From them you will learn that there 
is no returning to an impossible past (which in fact never 
existed as the Golden Age it is often pictured), that neither 
is there any hope of a utopian future. There is only man 
living from day to day, meeting his problems as they arise, and 
adjusting them in the light of his cultural past and of changed 
conditions. 

In short, the social studies hold no magic key, and except 
in very rare instances they can guarantee no concrete or scien- 
tific “solutions.” However, they can develop realistic insights 
and point the way to a valuable kind of understanding and 
wisdom. 


The Basic Causes of Juvenile Delinquency 


YOUTH HAS BEEN ROBBED OF FUNDAMENTAL AMERICAN HERITAGE 
By JUDGE JOHN A. MATTHEWS 


Former Advisory Master, Chancery Court of New Jersey, Essex County Matrimonial Division 
Delivered at Dedication of New High School Building at Don Bosco High School, Ramsey, New Jersey, May 28, 1955 


APPRECIATE the honor of addressing this assemblage 

in the distinguished ecclesiastical presence of His Ex- 

cellency, Archbishop Boland, Very Rev. Father Zig- 
giotti, rector major of the Salesians of Don Bosco, Father Pro- 
vincial, Father Giovanni, and the other reverend and revered 
fathers, sisters, brothers, and cooperators gathered here this 
afternoon. 

This is an auspicious and purposeful occasion. We have 
witnessed the dedication of a new high-school building, with- 
in the hallowed halls and classrooms of which, young men will 
receive intellectual and moral education and training to 
make them, not only good citizens of our beloved Nation, 
but also citizens of the city of God. 

I cannot better express, in epitome, the purposefulness of 
this occasion, than in these words of Sir Shane Leslie, which 
appear in this month’s edition of the Salesian Bulletin. They 
will serve as the textual motif of my address. Speaking of The 
Preventive System of Don Bosco, Mr. Leslie said: 

“Don Bosco prepared a way for the good that lies in every 
soul to come to the surface, instead of neglecting and then 
assaulting the seeds of evil. His method was to keep the boy’s 
mind filled to overflow with the legitimate interest and pleas- 
ures of boyhood. There was no space for any other influence. 
There was no mansion of the soul to let.” 

This high school is dedicated in and to the Don Bosco 
tradition. It practicalizes the truth of the adage that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” This high school 
and its teachers and administrators, given the reasonable co- 
operation and family good example of the parents of its stu- 
dents, is insurance against juvenile delinquency, which has 
become a nationwide problem today, basically because re- 


ligion and morality, which George Washington called “great 
pillars of human happiness, the firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens,” have so largely been neglected or 
abandoned in the training of youth. 

Indeed, it is my reasoned opinion, based upon my erstwhile 
experience as a teacher in public and private grammar and 
secondary schools, and in a college of law, as well as from 
my life-long reading and study of educational trends, methods, 
and purposes, that the widespread, overpublicized, and often 
too luridly publicized, juvenile delinquency among our youth 
of today is basically due, in large part, to a betrayal of the 
youth of America that goes back farther than present-day pa- 
rental indifference, neglect, and bad example, which are, of 
course, contributing factors in juvenile delinquency. 

This betrayal of the youth of America was perhaps unwit- 
ting—certainly it was unintentional—on the part of those 
primarily responsible for it. It is a betrayal that is sourced in a 
philosophy of education, which, over the greater part of the 
last half century, has progressively abandoned what a recent 
Harvard report called the common practice of American edu- 
cation generally, less than a century ago, namely, “the appeal to 
the Christian view of man and history as providing both final 
meaning and immediate standards for life.” 

Because this Christian view of man and history has ceased 
to be the common ground of training of our American youth, 
“final meaning and immediate standards for life” have largely 
disappeared, and, in their stead, youth have come to believe 
that whatever is useful is good, with the result that a re- 
ligionless system of self-indulgence, euphemistically called 
the new morality, expediency morality, has become the widely 
accepted norm of conduct. 
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Thus it is, and it was, that the youth of this generation, 
and the youth of predecessor generations, many of whom are 
the parents of the youth of this generation, have been de- 
prived of their fundamental, cultural American heritage. 

It is, of course, true that the more than a million youths of 
today, who, court statistics show, are presently juvenile delin- 
quents, as well as other millions of our present-day youth who 
are proximately exposed to delinquency by such a philosophy 
of expediency morality, have received and are receiving 
intellectual training. 

Progress in teaching methods and virtually nationwide 
compulsory education laws have, over recent years, made our 
system of public education successful and efficient in imparting 
intellectual knowledge to the youth of America. 

But what about the moral training of youth? George 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, warned us: “Let us not 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Regardless of the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience forbid 
us to expect that national morality can long endure an ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” 

For those who may regard these words of Washington as 
old fashioned, may I offer a similar warning from a recent 
treatise by Sir Richard Livingstone, who is not of the 
Catholic faith, and who is President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, England. In his book, The Future in Education, 
Livingstone wrote. “We have lost—at any rate in the post 
primary school— our grip on education. * * * Neither mind 
nor character can be made without a spiritual element. That 
is just the element which has grown weak, where it has not 
perished in our civilization, with disastrous results. Nothing 
can be done until that element is restored.” 

Don Bosco High School builds mind and character in its 
students with a spiritual element. Don Bosco High School 
terches that religion and morality are, in the words of 
George Washington, “great pillars of human happiness, the 
firmest props of the duties” (notice he said duties, not rights ) 
“of men and citizens.” The teachers at Don Bosco High 
School, again in the words of Washington, “do not indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion.” Religion in the sense that Washington and Jefferson 
used the term, namely, faith in God, the Creator of all men, 
the Endower of our lives and our liberties, the Supreme 
Judge of the world, as the Declaration of Independence speaks 
of God, is religion that may and should be taught in our pub- 
lic schools. Such teaching does not violate any Federal or State 
constitutional mandates because it is fundamentally the belief 
of every God-believing American, whether he be Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or gentile. 

Those who do not believe in God as the Creator of all men, 
as the Endower of our lives and our liberties, as the Supreme 
Judge of the World, equivalently forswear what the Founders 
declare to be the reason why “governments are instituted 
among men,” namely, “to preserve our God given rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It is out of such 
unbelievers that subversives are spawned. 

To those modern philosophers of education, who, in the 
words of their deceased chief leader, say that “it has become 
impossible for cultivated minds of the Western World to have 
faith in the Divine Author and Authority in which Western 
civilization confided,” we may well address the inquiry, What 
has science discovered, what scientific theory has been proved, 
since, or before the days of the Founders, that makes faith 
in God impossible? 

All too long have the youth of our land been lured by the 
siren song of so-called academic freedom into the bondage 
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of faithless, hopeless, loveless doubt, the shackles of which 
are forged of despair and delinquency. 

If, therefore, America is sincere and not merely utilitarian 
in its desire to rid our Nation of what I deem the basic, and 
too long tolerated, underlying philosophy of education, which 
seeks to build character in the young, not upon religious 
virtue, but upon sanctionless social codes of good behavior, 
let us have a nationwide restatement of our philosophy of 
education in terms of man as a creature of God. 

In pursuance of this idea, may I quote further, from Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s The Future in Education, these pur- 
poseful words of advice: “To treat a disease, we must diag- 
nose its causes, and the diagnosis of our disease is not 
difficult. It is a sickness of the spirit; the loss or weakening 
of the spiritual elements which should order life, discipline 
and overrule discordant elements, and bring unity, purpose, 
and direction into it.” 

I realize, of course, that the family and the home are, or 
they should be, the kindergarten of the school of fundamental 
American citizenship. Respect for decency, disciplined and 
good exampled parental authority, honor by children of 
parents whose character and good example beget such honor, 
is the first educational step in respect for law in the future 
citizens. 

I realize, too, that our churches are, as they should be, 
potent factors in the teaching and development of religion and 
morality in the young and old alike. 

But, I am also poignantly aware, as are all God-believing 
men and women everywhere, regardless of sect or creed, that 
the banishment of God from thinking and living in modern 
civilization, largely through the secularization of education 
over the last 50 years, has robbed youth of its fundamental 
American heritage, and has made of our civilization what 
Sir Richard Livingstone calls “The civilization of means with- 
out ends; rich in means beyond any other epoch, and almost 
beyond human needs; squandering and misusing them, because 
it has no overruling ideal; an ample body with a meager soul.” 

It is such a civilization into which the youth of this and 
its immediately predecessor generations, were born and in 
which they were educated. 

It is not the juvenile delinquents of today who have created 
the cyclorama of filth that is largely the present-day proffer 
of the cinema, the theater, and literature from comics and 
magazine to pornographic best sellers. 

Juvenile delinquents don’t own, or edit, or publish news- 
papers, the pages of many of which, to such an alarming 
degree, detailedly publicize and luridly picturize public sinners 
against decent family life, and crimes that sicken even stout 
adult hearts. 

It is not juvenile delinquents who are faithless servants in 
offices of public trust, whose bad example gives rise to the 
frequently heard flippancy, “public office is a public trough.” 

Indeed, this widespread letdown in national morality, this 
dollar morality, may well be the fallout, as it were, of the 
bombs of secularism that were fashioned years ago out of 
our partially imported philosophy of education. 

The time has arrived, therefore, for us to do something more 
than talk about juvenile delinquency in a civilization that is 
itself delinquent to such an extent that legislative halls have 
to be stormed by the decent remnant in our country in 
attempts to thwart, by man-made legislation, the threatened 
widespread disregard of the Ten Commandments of God. 

Don Bosco High School, on this purposeful occasion, pro- 
claims its dedication to cooperate in the fundamentally 
American task of recapturing for the youth of America their 
cultural inheritance. God love and God bless the youth of 
America. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


College Graduates are a Privileged Group 


THE CORRELATIVE OF PRIVILEGE IS RESPONSIBILITY 
By THE MOST REV. JOHN J. WRIGHT, Bishop of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Delivered at the 110th Annual Commencement, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, June 5, 1955 


EHOLD how they are numbered among the children 
of God, and their lot is among the saints!” 
Wisdom V, 5 

Our sermon this day can well be brief. It is a commonplace 
to remind college graduates that they are a privileged group. 
Nevertheless, I ask you to meditate on your privileges for just 
a moment. You men of Notre Dame are privileged in more 
ways ‘han you may usually recall. You were privileged in 
the circumstances of your birth. It is a very real privilege 
to be born in America, to be born under the physical and 
spiritual, the civil and religious conditions which normally 
prevail in the parts of the United States from which most 
of you are privileged to come. Despite the moods of dis- 
couragement and disillusion which occasionally prevail among 
us, it is a very real privilege to have been born in this par- 
ticular period of history, face to face alike with the oppor- 
tunity for the alert and the challenge to the valiant which 
always exist in a time like the present, a time of revolution 
and far-reaching changes. 

Most of you, I trust all of you are privileged in the families 
from which you come. Our typical college students come from 
frugal, hard-working people. In the main they do not come 
from the background of that poverty which degrades nor of 
the wealth which degenerates. Thanks to the industry of our 
people and to the relatively equal opportunities of our land, 
our typical families tend at the moment to be moderately 
prosperous. God has lifted us out of the poverty which ham- 
pered our Catholic forefathers when first they came to Amer- 
ica, but, by a mercy almost as great, He has given us very iew 
Catholic millionaire families to become effete and undis- 
ciplined, a burden to themselves and a bore to the community. 

You are privileged by the fact of baptism and by the bless- 
ing of the Faith. Catholicism is a privilege, a grace which is 
strictly a gift of God. You are privileged in your breeding, 
in the schools and other educative influences which have 
brought you from childhood and adolescence to mature man- 
hood. Your Baccalaureate is a symbol of your most recent 
privilege, the privilege by which you, as distinguished from 
millions all over the world and no less worthy, have been able 
to devote privileged years at Notre Dame to special prepara- 
tion for privileged places in modern society. 

I pray God that you will go forth from this great Univer- 
sity to even greater privileges, but before you do, I remind 
you that privileges create inequalities and that inequalities 
based on privilege carry with them serious responsibilities. 

It is almost political heresy to talk now-a-days about the 
providential character of privilege and the real inequalities 
among men. The understandable attempts to defend and de- 
velop Democracy, the need to inspire the American people 
with a determination to preserve their Democracy, and the 
various measures taken to implement that determination 
have all had one potentially unfortunate effect. Let no one 
misunderstand what we are about to say. No group is more 
devoted to Democracy and all that it means, none is more 
indebted to American Democracy than the Catholic people. 
Conversely, no people have more ardently espoused its cause 
or contributed to its development than the Catholic people. 

Burt nevertheless a very real danger lurks in the loose talk 





and loose thinking of the moment about the equality that is 
supposed to be characteristic of Democracy and of democratic 
institutions. In emphasizing civil equality, legal equality, 
and the fact that all men are equally the creatures of God and 
entitled to equal justice under the Law, we stand in danger 
of forgetting the many and important ways in which people 
are not equal, in which they need not be equal and in which 
they never will be equal, no matter how many resolutions 
are passed or how much eloquence is expended on the con- 
trary notion. 

Genuine Democracy, in any valid Christian sense or truly 
American tradition, does not cultivate the pretense that all 
men are equal in every respect. Democracy calls upon us to 
promote equal opportunity, equal justice, and a recognition 
of those essential equalities which flow from essential human 
personality. But far from being bad Democracy, it is a very 
real service to Democracy to resist the mediocrity and de- 
generation of values which flow from the mistaken notion 
that all men are equal in every respect, that no persons are 
better than others. The fact is that some persons are very 
much better than others; the further fact, sometimes most 
important to remember, is that some people are very much 
worse than others. Democracy is well served when these 
facts are scrupulously pointed out and the reasons are hon- 
estly stated why some men are better and what makes others 
worse. 

It is a false Democracy, it is an evil spirit hostile to Democ- 
racy, which seeks to level all persons and reduce to least com- 
mon denominators all beliefs, all differences, and all values. 
This spurious spirit of Democracy, this counterfeit Democ- 
racy pretends that all privilege is unfounded and all inequal- 
ity is unfortunate. It promotes the insincere pretense that all 
religions are equally of divine right and that all shades of 
human thinking are equally accurate; it is even argued that 
those who refuse to discredit legitimate privilege or to abdi- 
cate divine prerogatives offend the principle of Democracy. 

This sort of talk, so common in our day, is simple nonsense. 
Nor all medical techniques are equally effective. Not all 
preferences in art reflect taste or culture. Not all business 
procedures are equally well-advised. Not all poetry is equally 
inspired. Not all forms of Government promote public wel- 
fare equally. Not all religious systems echo with equal fidelity 
the voice of God's Revelation through Jesus Christ. Not all 
religions are equally true and not all systems of thought, re- 
ligious, political, or other, have equal rights before the face 
of truth. 

This is unpopular preaching, but it cannot be too often 
repeated in these days so hostile to legitimate privileges and 
to inevitable and important inequalities. Not all persons are 
equally capable. Not all are equally courageous. Not all are 
equally competent. Not all are equally kind, or equally honest, 
or equally trustworthy, or equally just, or equally Godfearing, 
or equally loyal. 

A Democracy is in danger when essential equalities are 
neglected or denied. But a Democracy is no less endangered 
when important differences of a natural or supernatural kind 
are forgotten or despised. Never forget the important ways 
in which all persons are equal with you, but be no less mind- 
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ful of the many ways in which you must resist mere equality 
with others. Be conscious and proud of your legitimate differ- 
ences. Recognize and implement your obligations to be better 
than people about you. It is no sin against political democ- 
racy to aspire after spiritual and intellectual aristocracy. On 
the contrary, the foundations of decent democracy must al- 
ways be nourished by an aristocracy of the soul, the only 
aristocracy that the Gospels preach, and one that Jesus Christ 
made mandatory to those who profess to follow Him. 

Democracy will decay and ignominiously die if you accept 
the lie that all privilege is illicit and that absolute equality 
is ideal or even possible. You cannot rest content in equality 
with the crowd in grace, in attainment of truth, in mastery 
of virtue, in growth unto the image of God. There must al- 
ways be people better than the rest in these essential re- 
spects,—more holy, more pure, more competent, more hopeful, 
more kind, more disposed to service, and espoused to duty 
than the general run of mankind. Unless such an aristocracy 
of the soul exists in every nation and at all times, then the 
essential equalities, in recognition of which genuine Democ- 
racy exists, will be speedily forgotten, undermined, and 
destroyed. 

There are, I repeat, many in the modern world who would 
have you believe that as Catholics and as the beneficiaries of 
certain real privileges, you are no different from others and 
need be no better. That pretense is of Satan and it is totally 
false. I beg you not to become its victims. Give every man his 
due; be genial and generous to all persons; be tolerant of all 
good faith; exert your every energy in behalf of the human 
rights of all individuals and of every group; be particularly 
militant in behalf of the disenfranchised, the underprivileged, 
and those who are powerless to protect themselves. But do not 
accept reduction to the dead level of dignity and worth which 
is sought by those who resent your legitimate ini and 
despise your divinely-intended differences. 

So live that your proud differences may be apparent to all 
and respected by all. “Behold how you are numbered among 
the children of God, and your lot is among the saints.” It 
was not that you might be the mediocre, moral equals of the 
spiritvally underprivileged who have faint faith, scant hope, 
and frigid charity, that so much was devised by heaven and 
sacrificed on earth in your behalf. You are heirs of twenty 
Catholic centuries of apostles and martyrs, confessors and 
saints. You are the sons of prayers and spiritual yearnings, 
of divine hopes as well as of human blood, sweat, and tears. 
Our children are not born of the will of the flesh alone, nor 
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only of the will of men; they are born of God. Christ did 
not become incarnate, His Apostles did not preach and His 
saints suffer, His people did not withstand the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune through all the history of the 
Caesars and the Vandals, the Huns and the feudal princes, the 
national kings and the modern dictators, in order that, after 
all these aspirations, you might add the final outrage of an- 
nulling their sacrifices by accepting mere equality of dogmatic 
faith and moral worth with their detractors and their perse- 
cutors. 

Recognize your dignity and the differences which flow from 
it. Repudiate the blasphemous notion that it makes no dif- 
ference what a man believes, or what he does, or by what 
road he seeks his heaven, or with whom he associates or how 
he lives, or whom he loves, so long as he does not interfere 
with the other fellow’s rights or offend the other fellow’s feel- 
ings. It makes all the difference in the world, all the difference 
in time and eternity what you believe and what you love, 
for the things men do are only the outward expression of 
the things they believe, and the practical expression of their 
ideal loves. 

So, while reminding you of your obligations to Democ- 
racy, I make an appeal this morning for the development 
among you of a spiritual aristocracy, an elite of mind and 
heart and soul. You will do this best by frequently meditat- 
ing On your privileges and by recognizing effectively the re- 
sponsibilities which arise from them. Even as the correlative 
of right is duty, so that of privilege is responsibility. Duties 
correspond to the rights of others; responsibilities are at- 
tached to something in ourselves, our offices, our own dig- 
nities, Our talents, our positions, our privileges. Your priv- 
ileges obligate you to the sources whence they came, to the 
families that gave you birth and good names; to the civil so- 
ciety that gave you temporal advantages; to the Church that 
gave you baptism, your re-birth to life everlasting; to the 
University which in so many ways acts for all these as the 
guardian of your privileges and the guide to the responsi- 
bilities correlative to them. 

God grant that you will serve all these well, that you 
will be worthy of your names, loyal to your State, faithful 
sons of your Church, Catholic Americans of whom Notre 
Dame may be proud, privileged men who deserve their priv- 
ileges by meeting their responsibilities, who serve others by 
being better than others, leaders of men, children of God! 
“Behold how you are numbered among the children of God, 
and your lot is among the saints.” 


Our Personnel Shortage 


GROWING RESPONSIBILITY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY FOR OUR VERY SURVIVAL 
By LIEUTENANT GENERAL DONALD L. PUTT, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, U.S. Air Force 
Delivered at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York, June 13, 1955 


tinguished group. I am most grateful for the honor that 
Brooklyn Polytechnic will confer on me Wednesday 
evening and I shall accept that honor with deep humility 
and a sense of great responsibility. 
Years ago I read that “a good executive was one who decided 
to do the impossible and then hired some bright young men 
to carry out his decisions.” Without making any claims for 


LT: is a great privilege to be here tonight with such a dis- 


being a good executive, I do want to acknowledge the great 
assistance of those bright young men and associates without 
whose help I am sure you would not be honoring me here 
tonight. 

I feel that Dr. Baker and I are particularly fortunate in 
being singled out for recognition in this significant year of 
the centennial celebration. Brooklyn Polytechnic has con- 
tributed much during its first hundred years and I have no 
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doubt that it will contribute even more to our American way 
of life in the years yet to come. I think President Rogers, the 
Corporation and the Alumni are to be congratulated for the 
wonderful success of your centennial to date. I hope that by 
next October, when the observance terminates, the building 
fund will have risen to a point where the Institute can occupy 
the American Safety Razor site with better than a “close 
shave.” 

Dr. Rogers asked me to make a short speech on any subject. 
I am most happy to comply with this request and in so doing 
hope to avoid the experience of an elderly professor who was 
to receive an honorary degree at Yale some years ago. Before 
getting up to speak, he told the toastmaster that he was worried 
about what to say and how long to take in saying it. The 
quick-thinking toastmaster suggested that since he was being 
honored by Yale and since Yale was a short word, why not use 
it as the outline for a short discourse on each letter. The 
professor thought this idea an excellent one and decided to 
talk on “Y” for youth, “A” for aims of life, “L” for love of 
country, and “E” for engineering. He did pretty well on the 
“Y” but by the time he got to “E” he had talked for nearly 
two hours. However, he did finally finish and as he sat down, 
he thanked the toastmaster for the suggestion and asked him 
how he thought the speech went over. “Oh, fine” said the 
toastmaster—but thank God this isn’t the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. 

Here tonight, on this occasion, with this audience, I think 
it would be appropriate to talk with you for a few minutes 
about the growing public acceptance and recognition of the 
role that science plays in our world of today and, more im- 
portantly, to discuss the growing responsibility of science and 
technology that is implicit in such recognition. 

Although I had been generally aware of this trend, I had 
not realized the extent of the evolution until a couple of weeks 
ago while on vacation with more than usual time for reading. 
I found it difficult to pick up a daily paper or magazine that 
did not have some article or item that described our reliance 
on science and technology for our great national progress and 
our modern ways of living. Recent issues of Time, Business 
Week, Fortune, Readers Digest and Washington and Rich- 
mond, Virginia dailies all contained such articles. 

Some years ago Dr. Lee Dubridge, Cal. Tech’s distinguished 
President, wrote in effect that science was the foundation of 
our national progress. I am sure that at the time such a state- 
ment was not understood much less accepted by the great 
majority of persons outside of scientific or technical circles. 
Today this has all changed. 

In a recent analysis of U. S. economy for the years of 1850 
forecasting through to 2050, an analysis issued by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, the Fund concludes that technology is 
our most important resource of all. This is the resource that 
expands all other resources. Technology continually finds ways 
to make more efficient use of materials and energy—to make 
a given amount of a given resource do more work, or bear 
more weight, or live a longer useful life. And technology con- 
tinually develops new resources and new ways of using re- 
sources. This primary resource, according to the Fund, is our 
economy's virtual guarantee against permanent, damaging 
shortages. Thus, if we accept the thesis of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, our economic growth and our national prosperity 
in the future lies squarely on the shoulders of our scientists 
and engineers. 

But there is yet another responsibility of science—one which 
is perhaps of even greater importance because if this respon- 
sibility is not accepted and discharged in a superior manner, 
we will not be concerned with the first. This is the respon- 
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sibility of winning the technological race with a ruthless and 
determined enemy. 

We have had clear evidence that we can no longer be com- 
placent in going about our research and development of new 
and radically advanced weapons. In our struggle for tech- 
nological supremacy we can no longer be content with even 
the maximum improvement of past and present weapons. We 
must not only continue our improvement programs where 
greatly increased combat effectiveness will result, but we 
must be bolder in exploring radical and revolutionary weapons; 
we should strive harder to achieve more technological break- 
throughs and then exploit those successes at a maximum rate. 

We see and hear much speculation these days as to who is 
ahead in the scientific race. It seems to me that who is ahead 
generally is not necessarily the crucially important point that 
should govern our actions now. The rate of progress being 
made by the USSR in achieving a capability to develop, design 
and produce good weapons should concern us more than our 
present relative standings. 

Also of very great concern to me is the grave possibility 
that, even though the Soviets may not be as advanced scien- 
tifically across the board as we, they still may have the capa- 
bility to develop and put into use a radically advanced weapon 
on which they wish to concentrate their effort. For example, 
a possible Soviet effort of Manhattan Project scope and di- 
rected to the development of a new super inter-continental 
guided missile. Such a technological surprise could give us 
a most difficult advantage to overcome. Dr. Von Neumann 
expresses a similar concern in his recent Fortune article on 
Can We Survive Technology when he says, “Today there is 
every reason to fear that even minor inventions and feints 
in the field of nuclear weapons can be decisive in less time 
than would be required to devise specific countermeasures.” 

Recently in Paris I attended a five day conference of the 
top NATO military commanders. Also present were leading 
scientists from several of the other member countries. These 
scientists were often called on for their opinions on the solu- 
tions of many of the problems discussed. In summarizing the 
conference, Field Marshal Montgomery said, “Our future lies 
in the hands of scientists.” 

Thus we find science and technology not only responsible 
for our future prosperity but sharing with the military an 
even greater responsibility for our very survival. 

At this point we might well ask ourselves how well these 
responsibilities will be carried out in the years to come. I per- 
sonally have no grave fear for the future in this regard if 
everyone concerned understands the problem and we all carry 
on with the job. I do, however, have considerable concern 
in two areas which now require special emphasis and effort 
by all of us to make it possible for science and technology to 
carry out their great responsibility. 

My first area of concern is the small size of our national 
effort in basic research—the small sum total of basic research 
being conducted by American academic institutions, industry 
and government. We Americans are great at the application 
of fundamental knowledge to develop useful things and to 
produce those things in great quantities. Conversely, it is 
sobering indeed to reflect that much of the basic research and 
knowledge which forms the basis of our many marvels of 
invention today—nuclear power and weapons, radar, jet and 
rocket propulsion, and others—came from foreign lands. If 
our future survival and prosperity is dependent upon such 
products and weapons we must see to it that we have our 
own fountains of knowledge from which to draw. While we 
are not totally without such fountains, I gravely doubt that 
the flow is anywhere near adequate for our future growth. If 
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the increasing demand of our economy for new products and 
of the military for new weapons is to be met, our basic research 
efforts must be greatly increased. It is obvious that industry 
must support more basic research to meet its own needs of 
the future in meeting civilian demands and competition. Since 
the development of military weapons draws heavily on the 
fountains of basic knowledge, it is my opinion that the mili- 
tary departments must also strongly support basic research 
in those areas that may have possible application—Solar 
energy—nuclear energy—materials—combustion—new chemi- 
cal fuels—medicine. 

Basic research will establish the foundations of knowledge 
upon which tomorrow’s technical advances will be built. Basic 
research will give us an understanding of the structure and 
function of the complicated molecules involved in living pro- 
cesses such as protein molecules. With this knowledge we will 
develop new vaccines and cures for man’s ills. Someday, be- 
cause of basic research, we should be able to develop an 
economic process to make fresh water out of sea water for 
agricultural and industrial uses. Basic research can open tech- 
nical vistas for limitless horizons for mankind. 

It is a pleasure to report to this audience that Brooklyn 
Polytechnic is making significant contributions to our great 
store of fundamental scientific knowledge. At the present time, 
with the Air Force alone, seven of your distinguished research 
scientists have $103,000.00 dollars worth of basic research 
contracts in six different fields ranging from studies on the 
“Space Charge and Photo conductivity in ZnS Crystals” to 
studies of the “Flow Field Around Conical Bodies.” 

Perhaps I can best summarize my point of concern with 
basic research by quoting from the Hoover Commission Report 
on Research and Development in the Government. “Indeed 
the foundation of the greatest sector of human advancement 
in modern times is basic research into nature’s laws and ma- 
terials. It is from these sources that come the raw materials 
of applied science. We owe to basic research the fabulous 
improvement in the health of the Nation; the greatest indus- 
trial productivity known to man; the weapons of defense 
which have protected our independence; and our knowledge 
of the laws which govern the Universe.” 

Clearly we must push harder for more basic research than 
we have in the past and I’m sure you gentlemen know best 
how this can be done. 

My second area of concern is with our short supply of scien- 
tific and technical personnel. The ingredients of our economy 
are men, money, materials and facilities. Without men, the 
other ingredients are worthless. If technology is to guide the 
application of these ingredients, then there must be an ade- 
quate supply of trained scientists and engineers for basic and 
applied research, development, design and production engi- 
neering. 

Since 1949, the annual number of technica! graduates has 
been dwindling. Last year U. S. schools graduated only 19,650 
—less than half the required number. Not only is this a 
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threat to our national economy but to our national security as 
well. How can we win the technological race with Russia, who 
last year graduated two and a half times as many engineers 
as the U. S., if this trend continues? 

In the past few months I have heard the criticism that our 
high schools are turning out graduates that are not prepared 
for engineering courses in college, Training in higher mathe- 
matics and the sciences should begin in high school; yet in the 
last 50 years the proportion of high school students studying 
algebra has dropped from 50% to 20%; physics from 20% 
to 4% 

Contrast this situation with that in Russia as recently 
reported by CIA Director Allen Dulles. The Russian high 
school graduate is 17 years old and has compressed 12 years 
work into 10 years by going six days a week and taking fewer 
holidays than their American counterparts. That decade of 
education includes a full 10 years of mathematics, seven years 
of languages and a combined nine years for the sciences of 
physics, biology, chemistry, and astronomy. 

Parents, educational authorities, industry and government 
must spare no effort to encourage our youngsters to follow 
scientific and technical careers. 

It seems to me then that an inadequate national basic re- 
search program and an inadequate supply of scientists and 
engineers are now our two most important deficiencies and 
where we as a nation can and must take action to assist our 
scientific and engineering community to meet their great chal- 
lenge of the future. 

Well! having now made our scientists responsible for our 
national success or failure in the future, I cannot conclude 
without commenting on their contributions of the past. Here 
again I would like to borrow from the Hoover Report which 
says: “There is no tribute great enough to express the Nation's 
obligation to its scientists, engineers, and military personnel 
for their contributions to our constantly increasing produc- 
tivity and the strengthening of our national defense.” 

But past glories are not enough. Let me get off the air with 
a quotation from Brooklyn Poly’s excellent brochure entitled 
“Men.” I was particularly impressed with the last page in that 
booklet which reads as follows: 

“One hundred years past is a long time; but they can 
be reviewed in a few seconds, a few words. One hundred 
years ahead seems much longer, but as men crash through 
new barriers of knowledge, conquer unexplored worlds of 
space and force and matter, as scientists and engineers 
fashion the materials and forces of the world into new 
benefits for humanity, Polytechnic and her men will be 
in the vanguard.” 

Gentlemen, if that kind of spirit and those objectives are 
reflected in all our colleges and universities and by our indus- 
trial and military scientists, the United States need have no 
fear for her growth among nations nor for her security in 
strength. 


Candles-in-the-Dark 


LIFE HAS MEANING WHEN IT IS GIVEN AWAY 
By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Delivered at Annual Senior Swingout, Central Michigan College, June 1, 1955 


N his book, “The Dignity of Man,” Russell W. Davenport, 
one time editor of Fortune, refers to an ancestor of his, 
Colonel Abraham Davenport, as a Candle-in-the-Dark. On 


May 19, 1780, the sun scarcely appeared and as the darkness 
increased many people becoming alarmed, concluded the world 
was about to come to an end. Many members of the Con- 
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necticut Assembly being of the same opinion, proposed to 
adjourn the assembly. Colonel Abraham Davenport, a member 
of the assembly, said to his fellow legislators, “The Day of 
Judgment is either approaching, or it is not. If it is not, there 
is no cause for adjournment; if it is, I choose to be found 
doing my duty. I wish therefore that candles may be brought.” 
The assembly did not adjourn for the wisdom and calmness of 
one man allayed the fears and restored the confidence of his 
associates. Because of his action he is called a “Candle-in-the- 
Dark.” 

In the course of events and in the affairs of men there come 
times when it is essential that there be “candles-in-the-dark.” 
Fortunately when such times of crisis arise, there are men 
capable of leading the people out of the darkness. 

As one turns the pages of history, he meets these persons 
face to face. If one starts his review with the beginning of 
the world record, he is greeted by an unlimited number of 
marchers who lived and worked for a better world. We turn 
a few pages and meet just a few people who have lighted the 
darkness. 

The destiny of the United States was partially determined 
by the writers of the Mayflower Compact. Finding themselves 
in difficult surroundings in England and longing for greater 
freedom they moved, though forbidden by the British Crown, 
to Holland. Disappointed with their surroundings and not 
wishing to bring their children up as Hollanders, they turned 
their eyes toward America. Tales of the hardships of life in 
the new land, stories of the bad treatment accorded the settlers 
by the Indians, fear of shipwreck and fear of famine cooled 
their enthusiasm and dampened their courage. Their answer to 
these discouragements is reported by William Bradford, “Ic 
was answered that all great and honorable actions are accom- 
panied with great difficulties, and must be both enterprised 
and overcome with answerable courage.” It is assumed that 
among those who lighted candles which clarified the way was 
this same William Bradford who later became Governor of 
their colony. So clear was their vision and so staunch their 
courage that they in the words of Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, “stayed 
(in their homes) because they were able to see the eternal in 
the temporal, and the invisible in the visible, and because 
among them the material was dominated by the spiritual.”* 

Later these people who came in a search for religious free- 
dom, restricted such freedom, and a voice again became a guid- 
ing light in establishing the American way of life. Roger 
Williams insisted on the separation of church and state. So 
great was his influence that it was said, “There was a whole 
country in America like to be set on fire by the rapid motion 
of a Windmill in the head of one particular man.”* He lighted 
a candle which illuminated the way for the civil democratic 
state with freedom of religious thought. 

Time marches on. In the days of the revolution Thomas 
Paine through his writings, “Common Sense” and “The Rights 
of Man,” in the words of George Washington, brought about 
a “powerful change in the minds of the people of Virginia.” 
The candle lighted by him in that early period still burns 
brightly, for we are still living in days that “try the souls of 
men.” 

Encouraged through finding the way lighted by such writ- 
ings, one of the world’s greatest documents was born, the 
Declaration of Independence. Fired by the courage and con- 
viction of a Patrick Henry, and aided by the genius of a 
Thomas Jefferson, and supported by the good judgment and 
the wisdom of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin and 
others, we could declare with faith and confidence, “We hold 
these truths to be self evident.” Today that candle lighted by 
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men shines in a dark world and still points the way to the 
God given rights which make men free. 

Years later, darkness again settled over the land. There were 
some who remembered that men are created equal, but it was 
given to a man of humility to light the way once more, with 
the words, “Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Once again the principle of freedom was reborn. It took a 
very lonely man but a great man to bring light again to the 
world. 

Again men were uncertain and like the children of Israel, 
wandered in the wilderness of uncertainty and doubt. And 
then from the lips of the New Jersey Schoolmaster President 
came the words, “Ours is a reign of law, enacted with the con- 
sent of the governed and enforced by public opinion.” A 
candle had been lighted and a people moved forward. 

Mention has been made of just a few keepers of the light 
who have pointed the way to our national greatness. There are 
hundreds, yea, thousands who have lived for a better world. 
Time prevents the listing of those known to all of us as the 
great who gave that we might have a good life. Science, re- 
ligion, the arts, literature, philosophy and other disciplines 
could nominate to our Hall of Fame. 

Mention should be made, however, of several others who 
worked for the general good. I pay tribute now to two of the 
world’s illustrious. These two were teachers. We associate 
great teaching with the name of the one. For many years we 
have said, “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other constitute a university.” We understand this high 
tribute to Mark Hopkins when we hear his words, “The out- 
come of a college training ought to be a sound body, a dis- 
ciplined mind, a liberal education, a right character. 

“He who carries the torchlight into the recesses of science, 
and shows the gems that are sparkling there, must not be a 
mere hired conductor, who is to bow in one company, and 
bow out another, and show what is to be seen with a heartless 
indifference, but must have an everliving fountain of emotion 
that will flow afresh as he contemplates anew the words of 
God and the great principles of truth and duty.” 

The other, Louis Braille, blinded early in his youth, invented 
the dot system we call the Braille method of reading. He 
developed the system that the blind “might evolve personali- 
ties as natural and resourceful as those of the seeing.” The 
candle he lighted has been a light unto the pathway of count- 
less thousands. The significance of that light is attested in these 
words of Helen Keller who walked in the darkness and then 
found her way lighted: “The world around me shone afresh 
with treasures of poetry and thoughts of philosophy, history 
and literature in other lands. Enraptured I sensed my member- 
ship in the human race anew and welcomed the 

‘congress of the great, the wise, 
The hearing eyes, the seeing eyes.””* 

Tribute must also be paid to one another. Crossing all boun- 
daries of geography, time and race, is the light of Him who 
knows all and sees all and Whom to know is life eternal. The 
candle He lighted nineteen hundred plus years ago has guided 
men into the paths of goodness and greatness. His truth shall 
forever go marching on. 

These are just a few of the many who were candles-in-the- 
dark. You know the names of many others. Why do men 
assume the role of “candles-in-the-dark?” There may be many 
reasons but of this I am certain. One:—Life can have meaning 
only in terms of its fulfillment. A candle has value as an orna- 
ment, as an item to decorate a room. It may be a thing of 
beauty but its real usefulness can find expression only in its 
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burning, which furnishes light, good cheer and comfort. It 
finds meaning and fulfills its purpose in giving of itself. 

A human life like a candle can be an ornament, it can be 
admired for its potentialities, it can be a thing of beauty, but 
actually its real purpose is found only in the giving of itself. 
Life has meaning when it is given away. Tagore, the Indian 
poet, sensed this when he said, “We earn life when we give 
it away.” 

The great I have referred to were willing to give of them- 
selves. They were not afraid to risk their all in the attempt 
to make a better world. It is significant when the crisis times 
came they were able to analyze the situations, point to pos- 
sible solutions, give direction and undergird courage. 

It is also true that when one tries to furnish light for the 
pathway of another that he frequently sees the path more 
clearly and finds the way easier. When one helps another he 
gains, for that which he gives returns many fold. Let us not 
forget that the words, “Because I live ye shall also live,” and 
“Greater love hath no man than this that he give his life for 
his friend,” are not the words of an idle dreamer but of one 
who was dedicated to a way of life. 

Two:—They “steadfastly set their faces toward Jerusalem.” 
One day the Master set His face toward Jerusalem knowing 
what would happen there. It is a sign of greatness when cour- 
age and conviction find expression in action. Lives are moved 
by the declarations of those who steadfastly set their faces 
toward definite goals. Patrick Henry declared, “I know not 
what course others shall take but as for me. . .” Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Sometime I shail strike this thing . . . with 
malice toward none, with charity for all .. . let us finish the 
work.” The young officer on the battlefield when ordered to 
retreat said, “Retreat! Never. We just got here.” 

Steadfastly setting one’s face means that one is in position 
to overcome discouragement, to conquer self pity and to direct 
oneself toward the objective or goal. Being human we tire 
easily, we becoine confused by issues, we get hopelessly en- 
tangled in our own reasoning and faltering methods of com- 
munication to the end that our vision becomes clouded and 
our objective blurred. And then a leader lights a candle and 
we see again. 

You have had the experience of circling an airfield, the 
plane denied a landing because visibility was too limited. You 
circled in a fog; alone with your thoughts and uneasy because 
you could not see and you did not know conditions as they 
were known to the plane crew. And then the stewardess an- 
nounced that there was no danger and you soon would be 
landing for the ceiling was lifting. You looked out the window 
and suddenly you saw the break in the fog and the landing 
field ahead. Then you experienced that grand and glorious 
feeling. You were at ease again for you were oriented with 
your world once more. The lighting of a candle by a human 
being produces a similar effect, it helps others to find the way 
again and to “steadfastly set their faces.” Colonel Davenport 
in his declaration to the Connecticut assembly helped them to 
set themselves for the duties of the day. St. Paul declared, 
“This one thing I do.” 

Three: —They were disciples of the unenforceable. I do not 
know who first described the highest level of behavior as 
being on the level of the unenforceable but I subscribe to the 
idea. Most of life is lived on the level of the enforceable. We 
conform to regulation, to law, to custom, to tradition, to public 
opinion. We are good because we must be good, or we behave 
on higher levels because we have learned it pays to do so. The 
end of such conformity is personal gain and satisfaction. 

The doing of more than is expected; the going out of one’s 
way for another; the doing of good just for the sake of doing 
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good without expecting any personal gain, and the expendi- 
ture of time, money and effort without the knowledge of 
others in the interest of the common good, are on the level of 
the unenforceable. There is no person, group or power requir- 
ing such behavior. 

In community, national and international affairs, there are 
those who work for the betterment of mankind and in the 
common cause, knowing that their motives may be misinter- 
preted and that their only remuneration will be the satisfac- 
tion coming to those who measure up to the stature of men 
and women and approach the ideal set for God’s noblemen 
and noblewomen. 

One can live on a low plane, but if he does he will never 
realize the full meaning of life or attain the true measure of 
manhood. Only those who light candles-in-the-dark can know 
the inner satisfaction which comes to the disciples of the unen- 
forceable. 

Four:—They accepted the obligation of noblesse oblige— 
persons of noble rank should behave nobly. There is nothing 
new about the idea of living up to the obligation of rank. 
Our parents often place great emphasis on living up to the 
family’s good name and acquitting ourselves in such a manner 
as to bring honor to the family. When one holds a position 
of honor in government a behavior code must be recognized. 
If one holds a position of trust and responsibility in a religious, 
a social or a professional organization he is expected to live 
up to all the requirements of his office. 

Noblesse oblige implies more than that. It implies some- 
thing even beyond being a disciple of the unenforceable. It 
implies that the source of all behavior is an inner compulsion 
which makes it easy and essential that one be a disciple of the 
unenforceable. As a fountain is the end product of an un- 
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limited source of water under pressure; as a spring has an 
unlimited supply of water from natura! underground sources, 
so a nobleman has an unlimited source of power flowing 
from the idealism which has, from childhood, become the 
inner directing force. This inner force keeps alive the highest 
motivating forces of human behavior. 

The building of this inner power is both a conscious and 
an unconscious process. The teachings of the family and of the 
church, the appreciation of the choice thoughts of the world’s 
great and the storing in memory of the wisdom of other ages, 
the hours of meditation and rethinking the thoughts of others, 
the forming of new patterns of thoughts and the resulting 
creative efforts build the inner structure of idealism. The noble- 
man is first a nobleman within before he is recognized as a 
nobleman by his fellows. 

The noblemen who light candles are compelled to do so for 
they must because they belong to the order of noblesse oblige. 

As graduates of 1955 you have both the obligation and high 
privilege of lighting candles-in-the-dark. You may feel that 
as a single person you can do no good. It was said long ago, 
“It is better to light one candle than to curse the darkness.” 
The lighting of one candle may seem insignificant but in cer- 
tain times and circumstances it brings light to the pathway and 
gives hope to the traveler. Also, if enough candles are lighted 
the circle of light is extended and horizons are broadened. 
You may remember when you were a child of your participa- 
tion in a candle lighting service. One candle is used to light 
another, that one lights another and so on until the room is 
aglow with candle light. So it is with the light of a single 
person. His light touches others and life is changed through 
an endless chain of human contacts. 

You are a single human being but no one today can ade- 
quately measure to the full the influence of your life if it 
reaches complete fulfillment. To you is given the obligation 
of doing your duty as a giver of light. “Because you live others 
shall live also.” “You are the heirs of all the ages.” You must 
add to the heritage. This is your obligation. 

To you is given the privilege of lighting candles. Trained 
in the disciplines of learning and sharers in the truth and 
wisdom of all ages, you are the favored of our society. Favored, 
in that you have been given much in the hope that you will 
gladly serve. 

If you would meet the obligations and the privileges which 
are yours, you should so live that your lives find their complete 
fulfillment which can be achieved only by steadfastly setting 
your faces, by becoming disciples of the unenforceable and 
by becoming members of the order of Noblesse Oblige. 

There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


I care not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast-— 
That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 


The soul of a man is cast. 
—Edwin Markham 
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